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TWAS tefident in this city during 
the year 1793- Many motives con- 
Me ; 





rupted by my feeling his hand and 


his forehead. His throbbing temples 


and burning fkin indicated a fever, 
and his form, already emaciated, 
feemed to prove that ‘had not been 
of thort duration. 

There was only one circumftance 
that hindered me from forming an 
immediate determination in what 
manner this fhould be treated. 
My family confifted of my wife and 
a young child. Our fervant maid 
had been feized three days before by 
the malady, and, at her own 
obi been conveyed to the 

We ourfelves enjoyed good 
health, and were hopeful of efcaping 
with our lives. Our meafures for 
this end had been cautioufly taken 
and carefully adhered to. They did 
net confift in 1, ay receptacles 


_ of infeétion, for my office required me 


to go daily into the midft of them ; 
nor in filling the honfe with the ex- 


halations of ela, or 
tar. ‘They confifted in cleanlinefs, 
reafonable exercife, and wholefome 
diet. Cuftom had likwife blunted 
the edge of. our apprehenfions. To 
take this perfon into my houfe, and 
beftow upon -him the requifite atten- 
dance was the fcheme that firft oc- 


curred to mes" In this, however, the 







‘wife was to govern me. 
joned the incident to her. I 
ointed out the danger which was to 
re dreaded from fuch an inmate. I 
dsfired her to decide’ with caution 

Cc and 
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and mentioned my refolution to con- 
form myfelf implicitly to her decifion. 
Should we refufe to harbour him, we 
muft not forget that there was an 
hofpital to which he would, perhaps, 
confent to be carried, and where he 
would be accommodated in the beft 
manner the times would admit. 

“ Nay,” faid the, “talk not of 
hofpitals. At leaft let him have his 
choice. I have no fear about me 
for my part, in a cafe where the in- 
junctions of duty are fo obvious. Let. 
us take the poor unfortunate wretch 
into our protection and care, and 
leave the confequences to Heaven.” 

I expected and was pleafed with 
this propofal. I returned to the fick 
man, and on roufing him from his ftu- 
por found him ftill in poffeffion of his 
reafon. Witha el near, I had 
opportunity of viewing him more 
accurately. 

His garb was plain, carelefs, and 
denoted rufticity: His afpeét was 
fimple and ingenuous, and his decayed 
vifage ftill retained traces of uncom- 
mon, but manlike beauty. He had 
all the appearances of mere youth, 
unfpoiled by luxury and uninured to 
misfortune. I fearcely ever beheld 
an obje& Which laid fo powerful and 
fudden a claim to my affection and 
fuccour. 

“ You are fick,” faid I, in as cheer- 
ful a tone asI could affume. * Cold 
bricks and night airs are comfortlefs 
attendants for one in your condition. 
Rife, I pray you, and come into the 
houfe. We will try to fupply you 
with accommodations a little mo 
fuitable.” 

At this addrefs he fixed his lan- 
guid eyes upon me. “ What would 
you have,” faid he. “ I am very well 
as I am. While I breathe, which 
will not be long, I thall breathe with 
more freedom here than elfewhere. 

Let me alone—I am very well as 
I am.” 

“ Nay,” faid I, “ this fituation is 
unfuitable toa fick man. I only afk 
you to come into my houfe and re- 
ceive all the kindnefs that it is in our 






power to beftow. Pluck up courage 
and I will anfwer for your recovery, 
provided you fubmit to dire€tions, and 
do as we would have you. Rife, and 
come along with me. We will find you 
a phyfician and a nurfe, and all we afk 
in return is good fpirits and com- 
pliance.” 


* Do you not know,” he i 
‘ what fay difeafe is? Why dosed 
you rifk your fafety for the fake 
of one, whom your kindnefs cannot 
benefit, and who has nothing to give 
in return?” lite 

There was fomething in the 
of this remark, rare Seka my 
prepoffeffion in his favour and made 
me purfue my purpofe with more 
zeal. “Let us try what we can do 
for you,” I anfwered. “ If we fave 
your life, we fhall have done you 
fome fervice, and as for recompence, 


we will look to that.” 
It was with confiderable difficulty 
that he was perfuaded to our 


invitation. He was condu toa 
chamber, and the rine of his 
cafe requiring unufual attention, I 
fpent the night at his bed-fide. 

My wife was encumbered with 
the care both of her infant and her 
family. The charming babe was in 

health, but her mother’s con- 

itution was frail and delicate. We 
fimplified the houfehould duties as 
much as poffible ; but ftill thefe duties 
were, confiderably burthenfome to 
one not ufed to the performance, and 
luxurioufly educated. The addition 
of a fick man, was likely to be pro- 
ductive of much fatigue. My en- 
gagements would not allow me to be 
always at home, and the ftate of my 
patient and the remedies neceffary to 
be prefcribed were attended with 
many noxious and difguftful circum- 
ftances. My fortune would not allow 
me to hire affiftance. My wife, with 
a feeble frame and a mind fhrinking, 
on ordinary occafions, from fuch 
offices with faftidious fcrupuloufnefs, 
was to be his only or principal nurfe. 

My neighbours were fervent in . 
their well-meant zeal, and loud in 
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dence and rafhnefs of my conduct. 
ie called me prefumptuous and 

in expofing my wife and child 
as well as myfelf to fuch imminent 
hazard, for the fake of one too who 
moft probably was worthlefs, and 
whofe difeafe had doubtlefs been, by 
negligence or miftreatment, rendered 
incurable. 

I did not turn a deaf ear to. thefe 
cenfurers. .1 was aware of all the 
inconveniencies and perils to which I 
thus fpontaneoufly expofed myfelf. 
No one knew better the value of that 
woman whom I called soa Neg fet 
an higher price her life, her 
ahntoniiee cafe. The virulence 
and activity of this contagion, the 
dangerous condition of my patient, 
and the dubioufnefs of his character, 
were not ten by me ; but ftill 
my condué in this affair received 
my own entire bation. All ob- 
jections on ies oe of my friend 
were removed by her own willingnefs 
and even folicitude to undertake the 
province. I had more confidence 
than others in the vincibility of this 
difeafe, and in the fuccefs of thofe 
meafures which we had ufed for our 
defence againft it. But, whatever 
were the evils to accrue to us, we 
were fure of one thing ; namely, that 
the confcioufnefs of having 
this unfortunate perfon w be a 
fource of more ineis than 
could poflibly redound from the at- 
tendance and care that he would 
claim. 


The more we faw of him, indeed, 


the more did we tulate our- 
felves on our - His tor- 
ments were acute and tedious, but in 


the midft even of delirium, his heart 
feemed to overflow with gratitude, 
and to be actuated by no wifh but to 
alleviate our toil and our danger. He 
made igious exertions to perform 

~* ces for himfelf. He fup- 
prefied his feelings and ftruggled to 
maintain a ul tone and coun- 
tenance, that he might prevent that 
anxiety which the fight of his fuffer- 
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their remonftrances on the impru- 


ings produced in us. He was per- 
petually furnifhing reafons why his 
purfe fhould leave him alone, and 
betrayed diffatisfaftion whenever fhe 
entered his apartment. 

Ina few days there were reafons 
to conclude him out of danger ; and 
in a fortnight, nothing but exercife 
and nourifhiment were wanting to 
complete his reftoration. Meanwhile 
nothing was obtained from him but 
general information, that his place of 
abode was Chefter County, and that 
fome momentous engagement in- 
duced him to hazard his fafety by 
coming to the city in the height of 
the epidemic. 

He was far from being talkative. 
His filence feemed to be the joint 
refult of modefty and unpleafing re- 
membrances. His features were cha- 
racterifed by pathetic ferioufnefs, and 
his deportment by a gravity very un- 
ufual at his age. According to his 
own reprefentation, he was no more 
than eighteen years old, but the depth 
of his remarks ‘dicated a much 
greater advance. His name was 
Arthur Mervyn. He defcribed him- 
felf as having paffed his life at the 
plough-tail and the threfhing floor : 
as being deftitute of all fcholaftic in- 
ftruétion; and as being long fince 
bereft of the affectionate regards of 
parents and kinfmen. 

When queftioned as to the courfe 
of life which he meant to purfue, 
upon his recovery, he profeffed him- 
felf without any precife object. He 
was willing to be guided by the ad- 
vice of others, and by the lights 
which experience fhould furnith.. The 
country was open to him, and he fup- 
pofed that there was no part of it in 
which food could not be purchafed by 
his labour. He was unqualified, by 
his education, for any liberal profet- 
fion. His poverty was likewife an 
infuperable impediment. He could 
afford to fpend no time in the 
acquifition of a trade. He mutt la- 
bour not for future emohmment but 
for immediate fubfiftence. The only 
purfuit which his prefent circum- 
{tance 
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ftances would allow him to adopt was 
that which, he was inclined to be- 
lieve, was likewife the moft eligible. 
Without doubt, his experience was 
flender, and it feemed abfurd to pro- 
nounce concerning that of which he 
had ao dire& knowledge ; but fo it 
was, he could not outroot from his 
migd the perfuafion that to plow, to 
fow, and to reap were employments 
moft befitting a reafonable creature, 
and from which the trueft pleafure and 
the leaft pollution would flow. 
contemplated no other fcheme than 
to return as foon as his health fhould 
permit, into the country, feek em- 
a fyatan where it was to be had, 
acquit himfelf in his engage- 
ments with fidelity and diligence. 

1 pointed out to him various ways 
in which the city might furnifh em- 
ployment to one with his qualifica- 
tions. He had faid that he was fome- 
what accuftomed tothe pen. There 


were ftations in which the poffeffion plo 


of a legible hand was all that was 
requifite. He might add to this a 
knowledge of accompts and thereby 
procure himfelf a poft in fome mer- 
cantile or public office. 

To this he objected, that experi- 
ence had fhewn him unfit for the life 
ofa penman. This had been his chief 
occupation for a little while, and he 
found it wholly incompatible with 
his health. He muft not facrifice 
the end for the means. Starving was 
a difeafe preferable to confumption. 
Befides, he laboured merely for the 
fake of living, and he lived merely 
for the fake of pleafure. If his tafks 
fhould enable him to live, but at the 
fame time, bereave him of all fatif- 
faction, they inflicted injury and 
were to be ihanned as worfe evils 
than death. 

1 afked to what fpecies of pleafure 
he alluded, with which the bufinefs 
of a clerk was inconfiftent. 

He anfwered, that he fcarcely 
knew how to deferibe it. He read 
books when they came in his way. 
He had lighted upon few, and per- 
haps the pleafure they afforded 
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was owing to their fewnefs ; yet he 
confeffed that a mode of life which 
entirely forbade him to read, was by 
no means to his tafte. But this was 
trivial He knew how to value 
the thoughts of other people, but he 
could not part with the ee of 
obferving and thinking for himfelf. 
He wanted bufinefs which would 
fuffer at leaft nine tenths of his at- 
tention to go free. If it afforded 
agrecable employment to that part of 
his attention which it applied to its 
own ufe, fo much the better; but if 
it did not, he fhould not repine. He 
fhould be content with a life whofe 
pleafures were to its pains as nine are 
to one. He had tried the trade of 
a copyift, and in circumftances more 
favourable than it was likely he 
fhould ever again have an oo. 
tunity of trying i: and he had 

that it did not fulfil the requifite 
conditions. Whereas the trade of 
wman was ee to health, 
liberty, and pleafure. 

The peftilence, if it may fo be 
called, was now declining. The health 
of my young friend allowed him to 
breathe the frefh air and to walk — 
A friend of mine, by name Wortley, 
who had fpent two months from the 
city, and to whom, in the courfe of 
a familiar correfpondence, I ee 
tioned the fore 
turned from his rural excurfion. He 
was pofting, on the evening of the 
day of his arrival, with a friendly 
expedition, to my houfe, when he 
overtook Mervyn going in the fame 
direction. He was furprifed to find 
him go before him into my dwel 
and to difcover, which he ied 
did, that this was the youth whom 
had fo frequently mentioned to him. 
I was prefent at their meeting. — 

There was a ftrange mixture in the 
countenance of Wortley, when they 
were prefented to each other. His 
fatisfaction was with fur- 

ife, and his with anger. 
3-3 in his tura, veticteee con- 
fiderable embarraffment. Wortley’s 
m thoughts were too earneft on fome 


topic 
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ment or menace were meant, aug- 
mented Mervyn’s confufion. e 
complied without fpeaking, and they 
went out together ;——my wife and I 
were left to comment upon the fcene. 

It could not fail to excite un- 
eafinefs. They were evidently no 


which the difcovery of his unworthi- 
nefs would . 

Tn an hour returned. 
His embarraffment ne se place 
to dejection. He was always ferious, 
but his features were now overcait 


“ Arthur,” faid I, “ fomething is 
the matter with Will you not 


make, but which he was bound by 
every fanétion to withhold. — This 
difclofure would be of no benefit to 
Wortley. It would rather operate 
injuriouily than otherwife ; yet it 
was endeavoured to be wrefted from 
him by the heavieft menaves.— 
There he paufed. 

We were naturally inquifitive as 
to the fcope of thefe menaces ; but 
Mervyn intreated us to forbear any 
further difcuffion of this topic. He 
forefaw the difficulties to which his 
filence would fubje&t him. One of 
its moft fearful confequences would 
be the lofs of our aetd opinion. He 
knew not what he had to dread from 
the enmity of Wortley. Mr. Wort- 
ley’s violence was not without ex- 
cufe. It was his mifhap to be ex- 
“— to fufpicions which could only 

obviated by breaking his faith. 
But, indeed, he knew not, whether 
any degree of explicitnefs would con- 
fute the charges that were made 
againft him ; whether, by trampling 
on his facred promife, he fhould not 
multiply his perils inftead of leffening 
their number. A difficult part had 
been affligned to him: by much too 
difficult for one, young, improvident, 
and inexperienced as he was. 

Sincerity, perhaps, was the beft 
courfe. Perhaps, after having had an 
opportunity for deliberation, he fhould 
conclude to it; meanwhile he 
intreated permi to retire to his 
chamber. He was unable to ex- 
clude from his mind ideas which yet 
could, with no propriety, at leaft at 
prefent, be made the theme of con- 
verfation. 

Thefe words were accompanied 
with pr sows and pathos, and with 
tokens ed diftrefs. 

“ Arthur,” faid J. “ you are maf- 
ter of your actions and time in this 
houfe. Retire when you pleafe ; but 
you will naturally fuppofe us anxious 
to difpel this myftery. Whatever 
fhall tend to obfcure or malign your 
character will of courfe excite our 
folicitude. Wortley is fot fhort- 
fighted or hafty to condemn. So 


great 


great, is: my confidence in his inte- 
gtity that I will not promife my 
efteem to one who has irrecoverably 
loft that of Wortley. I am not ac- 
quainted with your motives to con- 
cealment or what it is you conceal, 
but take the word of one who pof- 
feffes that experience. which you 
complain of wanting, that fincerity 
is always fafeft.” 

As foon as he had retired, my 
curiofity prompted me to pay an im- 
mediate vifit to Wortley. I found 
him at home. He was no lefs defir» 
ous of an interview, and anfwered my 
enquiries with as much eagernefs as 
they were made. 

“ You know,” faid he, “ my dif- 
aftrous connection with Thomas 
Welbeck. You recolleé& his fudden 
difappearance laft July, by which I 
was reduced to the brink of ruin. 
Nay, I am, even now, far from cer- 
tain that I fhall furvive that event. 
I {poke to you about the youth who 
lived with him, and by what means 
that youth was difcovered to have 
crofled the river in his company on 
the night of his departure. This is 
that very youth. 

“ This will account for my emotion 
at meeting him at your houfe: I 
brought him out with me. His con- 
fufion fufficiently indicated his know- 
ledge of tranfactions between Wel- 
beck and me. I queftioned him as 
to the fate of that man. To own 
the truth, I expected fome well 
digefted lie ; but he merely faid, that 
he had promifed fecrecy on that fub- 
je&t, and -muft therefore be excufed 
from giving me any information. I 
afked him if he knew, that his mafter, 
or accomplice, or whatever was his 
relation to him, abfconded in my 
debt? He anfwered that he knew it 
well; but ftill pleaded a promife of 
inviolable fecrecy as to his hiding 
place. This condu& juftly exafpe- 
rated me and I treated him with the 
feverity which he deferved. 1 am 
half alhamed to confefs the excefles 
of my paffion; I even went fo far 

_as to {trike him. He bore my infults 
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No doubt 
villain is well inftru&ed 
imhis leffon. He knows that he may 


with the utmoft pati 
the young 


fafely defy my power-—-From threats 
I def to entreaties. I even 
endeavoured to wind the truth from 
him by artificee I promifed him a 
part of the debt if he would ena- 
ble me to recover the whole. I 
offered him a confiderable reward if 
he would merely afford me a clue by 
which I might trace him to his re- 
treat ; but all was infuffi ont 
merely put on an air ity 
and fhook his head in token of non- 
compliance.” 

Such was my friend’s account of 
this interview. His fufpicions were 
unqueftionably plaufible ; but I was 
difpofed to put a more favourable 
conftruétion on Mervyn’s behaviour. 
I recollected the defolate and 


npy- 
lefs condition in which I fo him, 
and the uniform co ney and 


retitude of his deportment for the 
period during which we had witneffed 
ite Thefe ideas had confiderable in- 
fluence on my judgment, and indif- 
pofed me to follow the advice of my 
friend, which was to turn him forth 
from my doors that very night. 

My wife’s prepofleffions were ftill 
more powerful advocates of this 
youth. She would vouch, the faid, 
before any tribunal, for his inno- 
cence; but the willingly concurred 
with me in allowing him the con- 
tinuance of our friendthip, on no 
other condition than that of a dif- 
clofure cf the truth. To entitle 
ourfelves to this confidence we were 
willing to engage, in our turn, for 
the obfervance of fecrecy, fo far that 
no detriment fhould accrue from this 
difclofure to himfelf or his friend. 

Next morning at. breakfaft, our 
gueft appeared with a countenance . 
lefs expreffive of embarraffment than 
on the laft evening. His attention 
was chiefly engaged by his own 
thoughts, and Jittle was faid till the 
breakfaft was removed. I then re- 
minded him of the incidents of the 
former day, and mentioned that the 
uneafinefs 
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wneafinefs which thence arofe to us 
had rather been encreafed than dimi- 
mee by time. 

“ It is in your er, my young 
friend,” felt merle “to add ftill 
more to this uneafinefs or to take it 
entirely away. I had no perfonal 
acquaintance with Thomas Welbeck. 
I have been informed by others that 
his charaéter for a certain period was 
refpeftable, but that, at h, he 
contracted large debts and inftead of 
paying them abfconded. “You, it 
feems, lived with him. On the night 
of his departure you are known to 
have accompanied him acrofs the 
river, and this, it feems, is the firft 
of your re-appearance on the ftage. 
Welbeck’s condu€t was dithdneft. 
He ought doubtiefs to be purfued to 
his afylum and be compelled to re- 
fund his winnings. You confefs 

ourfelf to know his place of refuge, 
urge a promife of fecrecy. Know 
you not that to afflift, or connive at 
the efcape of this man was wrong? 
To have promifed to favour his con- 
cealment and impunity by filence 
was only an aggravation of this 
wrong. That, however, is paft. 
Your youth, and circumftances, hi- 
therto unexplai may apologize 
for that mifconduct, but it is cer- 
tainly duty to repair it to the 
een ol yee power. Think whe- 
pest difclofing what you know, 
you will not repair it.” 

“ T have fpent moft of laft night,” 
faid the youth, “ in reflecting on 
this fubjeét. I had come to a refolu- 
tion, before you fpoke, oe 
to mple tale. I perceive 
in Linen pte vein I am placed, 
and that I can keep my hold of your 
good opinion only by a candid de- 
portment. I have indeed given a 
promife which it was wrong or rather 
abfurd in another to exaé and in me 
to give ; yet none but confiderations 
of the higheft importance would per- 
fuade me to break my promife.. No 
injury will accrue from my difclofure 
to Welbeck. If there fhould, dif- 
honeft as he was, that would be a 


fufficient reafon for my filence. 
Wortley will not, in any degree, be 
benefited by any communication that 
I can make. . Whether I grant or 
withhold information my condué& 
will have influence only on my own 
happinefs, and that influence will 
juftify me in ting it. ~ 

“ I received your protection when 
I was friendlets forlorn. You 
have a right to know whom it is. that 
you protected. My own fate is con- 
neéted with the fate of Welbeck, and 
that connection, together with the 
intereft you are pleafed to take in 
my concerns becaufe they are mine, 
will render a tale worthy of attention 
which will not be recommended by 
variety of faéts or {kill in the difplay 
of them. 

“ Wortley, though paflionate, and, 
with regard to me, unjuft, may yet 
be a good man; but I have no de- 
fire to make him one of my auditors. 
You, Sir, may, if you think proper, 
relate to him afterwards what parti- 
culars concerning Welbeck it may 
be of importance for him to know; 
but at prefent it will be well if 
your BF aes fh@ll fupport me 
to the end of a tedious but humble 
tale.” 

The eyes of my Eliza fparkled 
with delight at this propofal. She 
regarded this youth with a fifterly 

ion and confidered his candour, 
in this refpeét, as an unerring teft of 
his rectitude. She was prepared to 
hear and to forgive the errors of in- 
experience and precipitation. I did 
not fully participate in her fatisfac- 
tion, but was neverthelefs moft zea- 
loufly difpofed to liften to his nar- 
rative. 

My engagements obliged me to 
poftpone this rehearfal till late in the 
evening. Cotlefted then round a 
cheerful hearth, exempt from all 
likelihood of interruption from with- 
out, and our babe’s unpractifed fenfes 
fhut up in the fweeteft and pro- 
foundeft fleep, Mervyn, after a paufe 
of recolleétion, began. 

[7 be Continued.) 
For 
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‘For the Weekly Magazine. 
Fragment of a Course of Lectures on 

the Pleasures of Imagination. 


“ DEAR Senfibility ! fource :nex- 
haufted of all that is precious in our 
joys, or coftly in our forrows ! Eternal 
fountain of our feelings! All comes 
from thee, great, great fenforium of 
the world !” Such is the apoftrophe 
of a man who knew how to appre- 
ciate the value of fenfation in the 
fcale of being. re 

From the polypé to man the pow- 
ers of fenfibility appear to be diftri- 
buted in different quantities through 
an almoft infinitely varied gradation. 
How confiderable muft be that dif- 
ference between the fagacious ele- 
phant or the ferocious lion, and the 
microfcopic animalculés of Malezieu 
27 millions of times fmaller than a 
mite ! How confiderable ftill the dif- 
ference between the vital germ of an 
infant in embryo and the fenfibility 
of a man in the prime of life! be- 
tween the torpid, callous idiot and a 
Vaucanfon, a Cowper, or a Newton! 
between the retlefs activity of buft- 
ling manhood, and the deathly 
lethargy of languifhing dotage ! 

Yet however diverfified in degrees 
or important in its confequences fen- 
fibility may be, had the pleafures of 
man been limited to mere sensation— 
had he been capable of nothing more 
than receiving the fugitive impref- 
fions of outward objects—if clofing 
the eye had been fufficient to efface 
from idea the * brilliant enamel of a 
parterre,” or the fplendid colours of 
the majeftic rainbow ; the hiftorian 
and the poet would have been alike 
unknown, and man would have 
ranked in talent and enjoyment with 
the mufcle and the oyfter. The fair 
face of nature would have been to 
Kim an awful blank; his ear would 
have refembled the harpfichord that 
ceafes to vibrate when it is no longer 
ftruck; his eye the canvas from 
whence is effaced the enchanting 
Jandfcape ; the touch, tafte, and {mell 
would communicate no greater plea- 
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fure than the richeft perfumes and 
the moft poignant fpices to the bodies 
of the dead. 

The auguft, the delightful defti- 
nies of man permitted not fo ignoble 
a ftru€ture as this. _The brain, that 
wonderful organ of mental operations, 
of pain and pleafure, is fo formed, that 
from its power of retaining the 
vestiges of original impressions and 
that of association of ideas arife the 
furprifing faculties of memory, of 
reflection, of forefight, of imagina- 
tion, and of dreaming —From hence 
arifes every combination of thought 
which diftinguifhes the skilful ge- 
neral or the fagacious ftatefman : 
From hence our arts and our {ciences ; 
from hence the anticipations of hope 
and the fuggeftions of defpair ; from 
hence the diverfities of genius, of 
temper, and of charaéter—how {mall 
the foundation! how magnificent 
the fuperftrudture ! 

The pleafures we are capable of 
feeling are of two kinds, sensible and 
intellectual. If 1 am charmed with 
the zephyr of the fummer eve, the 
odour of the rofe, the note of the 
nightingale, the flavour of the peach, 
or the view of the midnight fky, m 
pleafures are ftriétly and folely thofe 
of sensation. If 1 recall the inno- 
cence of my childhood ; if I paint in 
glowing colours the firft attachments 
of my juvenile heart ; if I am excited 
to action, by the anticipations of 
honour, proffers of intereft, or attrac- 
tions of fympathy, my enjoyments 
are intellectual. This diftinétion is 
evident and im te 

The pleafures of our fenfes are firft 
in order of nature and time. The 
pleafures of the mind are compounded 
from them as their elements. The 
former can only be tafted when (if I 
may fo fpeak) we are in dire& com- 
merce with fome external objec; 
the latter when we are ifolated from 
them all. Hence. the fenfualift is 
confounded at the happinefs of a 
child of intelle&. 

Senfible pleafures are confined to 
fome particular organ: The mental 
are 
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ire not “ of a icular local na- fon. This is remarkably the 
ture.” The ble are iieeBatily << cafe fhould the objects of fight or 
fhorter in duration, and more deftruc- hearing be accompanied with great 


t.ve in their tendency : The intellec- 
tual are not only more permanent, 
but render the y of man more 
flow and lefs painful. How impor- 
tant is the culture of the mind to 
tee to long am, but particularly 


ees the coal pleafures, I have 
fele&ted  thofe of unagination, for 
prefent difcuffion. As it is my in- 
tention to fimplify the fubjeét in fuch 
a manner as at once to recreate and 


improve, J hall pay a fcrupulous at- 
tention to this, in the ftyle I may 


adopt, for the fake of popularizing 
philofophical truths on the nature of 
man. 

In our progrefs through life, the 


| — of imagination follow thofe 
of fenfation : 


Hence you obferve the 
young feek with infatiable ardour 
aoe compofitions of the 

and the poet; hence the 

rapid fale of whatever excites ftrong, 

er lively feelings ; hence where the 

underftanding is little cultivated, 

perfons advanced in life will enjoy 
fuch compofitions with a vw 
to their own children. 

I will explain this furprifing fource 
of human enjoyment. No one I pre- 
fume will attempt to difprove that 
eur ideas do recur in a strong vivid 
manner, and that often, according to 
particular circumstances. 

Thofe of you who have travelled, 
will eafily recolle&t, after having 
feen from the “ fummit of fome lofty 
mountain the little hills, crowned 
with verdant vineyards—the fields, 
decked with the ae harveft—the 
meadows, clothed with fmiling ver- 
dure—the refrefhing ftreams, defcend 
with a gentle murmur and wind 
through the fhady valleys—with what 
vigour—with what frequency thefe 
pleafing images recur—] have known 
perfons who after attending an ora- 
torio of Handel, have felt for the 
fpace of a fortnight, the images 
nearly equal in vigour to the original 

Vou. Il. No, 20. 


variety, novelty, or grandeur, be- 
caufe thefe agitate the mind to a 
greater degree. The immenfity of 
the ocean, tofling its foamy billows 
to the clouds; the fpangled, wide 
extended firmament, glittering with 
innumerable legions of ftars; the ftu- 
pendous elevation of the Cordilleras 
in South America; the colleétion of 
the moft remarkable productions of 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms in a cabinet of natural 
hiftory, produce the moft forcible 
effeéts on the mind, and their images 
are known to recur in a very vivid 
manner: It is at thefe-times the hif- 
torian, the poet, and the pasnter can 
beft feize their fubjefis: It is then 
that every part of the imagery is 
moft prominent—that the pencil of 
defeription moves with the greateft 
accuracy. 

It is a fingular, but no doubt an 
important circumftance, that our 
ideas, or images arifing from impref- 
fions made on the eye and ear, fhould 
be more lively than thofe of any 
other fenfe. Thus if you look ftea- 
dily at a candle for fome time, and 
then clofe your eyes, the image will 
remain: it is the fame with the found 
of a mufical inftrument, or the tolling 
bell; but ideas of what we have 
eaten, or drunk, or fcented, or felt 
are not fo ftrong : Still, however, in 
our dreams the ideas of thefe laf 
mentioned fenfes are very ftrong. 

This power appears to keep pace 
with the general fenfibility, vitality, 
or heat of the perfon, and to decline 
as that declines. Wherein confifts 
the principle of life makes no part of 
my enquiry; but, whatever be its 
nature, the above obfervation will, 
I prefume, be found true. 

How few writers produce works 
of imagination, to any perfection, in 
old age! There are exceptions, but 
they are few, and it is imipoffible it 
fhould be otherwife. We alfo fee 
fome men entirely addicted to the 
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pleafures. of fenfuality even in old 
age, but this is not common. A 
very diftinguifhed literary charaéer, 
feventy years of age, informed me, 
when at Paris, that he could com- 
pofe a work of fancy with as much 
eafe as at the age of thirty, and he 
was then actually engaged in one on 
the revolution of Holland. However, 
an old man making love, or employ- 
ing his time in writing romances, 
borders on the ridiculous. 

Not only does the vigour of the 


ideas of the same perfon decline in, 


his paffage through life, but it is by 
no means the fame in different per- 
fons: the quantity of life, the force 
of the pailions, the capacity for 
feeling pleafure or pain, the power 
of retracing paft impreflions, varies. 
It is not, therefore, every man that 
can vie with a Michael Angelo or 
a Raphael, a Virgil or a Milton, a 
Homer or a Petrarch; nor every 
female that can equal the Briftol 
Milk Maid or the African poetefs : 
and I may add, fome perfons are too 
filly ever to be in danger of madnefs! 

The recurrence of ideas, however, 
in a more or lefs lively manner, muft 
be common to all mankind, and this 
I prefume will depend, on the origi- 
nal ftru€iure of the organs—on the 
impreffion of any obje& being ftronger 
or weaker—more or lefs frequent: 
thus fome children recall the circum- 
ftance of having burnt or cut their 
fingers with much greater vivacity 
than others. The lover revives the 
image of his miftrefs, and the friend 
of his fellow, with a force nearly 
equal to actual fight or hearing, 
when an indifferent perfon, whofe 
intercourfe with them has _ been 
rare, fhall be hardly able to defcribe 
them. When circumftances have 
rendered a ruftic retreat, or a refi- 
dence in fome charming metropolis 
peculiarly pleafing, with what a me- 
lancholy fidelity s every paft oc- 
currence retrace itfelf! How inftruc- 
tive are the vifits of every paft enjoy- 
ment! to chafe them initantly away 
defies all our power. Now this fa- 
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culty whofe nature, effeéis, and dif- 


ferences I have juft defcribed is 
called imagination. And it is diftin- 

ifhed from memory by this circum- 
Tease that though they both agree 
in reviving the traces and recalling 
the ideas of paft fenfations, yet we 
are faid to remember when we recall 
them in the fame order as they were 
produced ; thus I recall the letters of 
the alphabet A B C and not C B A; 
thus I recall the fituation of every 
piece of furniture in a 4 anti- 
chamber, jult as 1 viewed it. But 
when I feek for the materials of a 
poem, or fantaftic images offer them- 
felves to me in a dream, no regard 
is paid to this order—all is con- 
founded and I may be faid to imagine 
or to dream but not to remember. 

Let us now attempt to analyze the 
pleafures of imagination arifing from 
the deaz:ties of the natural world, in 
the following order. 

1. Thofe which are common to all 
mankind. 

II. Thofe which are confined to 
perfons of particular purfuits and 
tempers. 

We will then make fome remarks 
on the degree, the decline of them, 
and the manner in which they may 
be made fubfervient to the improve- 
ment of mankind. 

I. Those which are common to all 
mankind. 

Is there a man on the furface of 
the globe who will declare himfelf 
unmoved by the charms of nature? 
Whofe imagination is never warmed 
by its contemplation? Who, having 
pafled the period of childhood and 
youth, is never delighted with thofe 
complex, vivid emotions which start 
up as it were inftantaneoufly in his 
breaft with any thing connected with 
rustic scenes or nature at —— 
What has produced this mixed fen- 
fation, this compound feeling where 
no particular pleafure is more re- 
marked ‘than another, and for which, 
without previous refle€&tion, we fhould 
find it difficult to affign a reason ? 
Interrogate the homely ruftic or the 


plodding 
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plodding fhepherd, and they will an- 
iwer in general that “ nature is beau- 
tifuleea country-life delightful." 
Continue to interrogate and each will 
affign fome pleafure of the fenfes, 
which firft offered itfelf to his mind 
— This is what we are going to do. 

We have already remarked that 
the firft pleafures of man are thofe of 
his senses and that every mental clafs 
is derived from thefe as their cause. 

Now there is not a sense but con- 
tributes its part to the pleafures of 
imagination. And the moft deli- 
cious taftes—the moft grateful {cents 
—the moft enchanting colours—the 
moft harmonious mufic and foothing 
or refrefhing fenfations are connected 
with the country and its numerous 

ions and inhabitants. 

I, The tafte is an exquifite feel- 
ing; and though particularly refident 
in the tongue, yet is by no means 
limited to it, but extends to the in- 
fides of the cheeks, the jaws, the 
ftomach, and alimenta dud. Its 
pleafures are very exquilite, very nu- 
merous, and jectel at very fhort 
intervals. They are connected with 
a rich variety of fruits and vegeta- 
bles, each defirable for its particular 
quality. They refrefh in fatigue ; 
they footh in pain; they heal in 
ficknefs; they fatisfy the cravings 
of hunger and the ardout of thirft. 
Many of them are exceedingly vivid, 
particularly the acid. In every 
change of tafte, with the progrefs of 
years, mature ever generous, offers a 
fruit fuited to our wifhes, which is 
enjoyed in the higheft perfeétion. 

n the country, neétarious milk or 
the filver limpid ftream often allays 
our feverifh thirft. Is it not then 
natural to fuppofe that fo many plea- 
furable ftates of body, arifing from 
the pleafures of tafte, and theie 
clofely connected with the natural 
world, fhould leave fuch effe&ts on 
the brain as to ftart up the moment 
we fee, or hear, or think of the coun- 
o ? A {mall prefent from the garden 

a peafant, the fight of an orchard 


or a garden, a letter of invitation 


from a friend in the country will 
produce this effe&t. It is not won- 
derful that thefe pleafures fhould 
contribute fo largely to the formation 
of the fancy, when you confider their 
extent, and with how many other 
circumftances of a rural nature they 
are joined. How is pleafure perpe- 
tuated from the cradle to the grave 
by this fingle fenfe! and how is its 
influence diffufed through the whole 
body ! 

2+ Grateful sensations of the smell 
are another ingredient in the plea- 
fures of the imagination. Who does 
not recolle& the fragrance of the rofe 
and the briar, the honey-fuckle and 
the myrtle? The God of nature has 
{cattered with a bountiful hand a 
great variety of thrubs, of plants, 
and of flowers through our wood- 
lands and our valleys, over our mea- 
dows and in our hedges, by our pools 
and our rivers, which diffufe their 
odoriferous effluvia to a confiderable 
extent. Whether we go into the 
country for bufinefS or pleafure we 
are enveloped by them on our paflage. 

In general the fruit that regales 
our tafte by its juices, delights our 
finell by its odour ; and by gratifying 
both, at the fame inftant, our plea- 
fures are heightened. This is the 
cafe during maftication. So great 
is the influence of grateful fmells in 
enlivening our ideas, that we expend 
our money and our time to rear or 
procure plants the moft remarkable 
for this quality ; and this is fuppofed 
to compenfate for the want of beauty 
in colour. 

3- The pleasures of feeling arifing 
from a grateful warmth or grateful 
coolnefs, are another fource of the 
complex pleafures of imagination. 

How often in our childhood have 
we pafled from fenfations of chilli- 
nefs, reftiefs tremors, that diminution 
of fenfibility termed numbnefs, a 
torpid movement of the blood, to a 
ftate of free circulation and agreeable 
warmth, through the genial influ- 
ence of the morning fun! The hu- 
mours have danced merrily along— 
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the fetters that appeared to have be- 
nuinbed our members have gradually 
fallen off—and a cheerlefs diffatisfac- 
tion (mal-aife) has been fucceeded 
by eafe, freedom, vivacity, and gar- 
ety—for this luxury we are re- 
quently indebted to excurfions into 
the country. rooeee 
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Totbe Editors of the Weekly Magaziné.- 


ENTERTAINING a refpe& for 
your judgment and benevolence, I 
take the liberty of foliciting your 
advice on a fubjec&t in which I am 
deeply interefted. Although it is 
in an affair on which my future hap- 
pinefs depends, and in which I am, 
of myfelf, unable to determine, a 
certain kind of delicacy forbids my 
making a perfonal application to 
thofe whofe friend{hip and knowl 
of human nature would afford the 
withed for information. I am there- 
fore induced to addrefs a few lines 
to you trufting that they will draw 
forth a direétion how I hall proceed. 
I am in the nineteenth year of 
my age. William is a young gen- 
tleman about three years older. We 
have long been acquainted and have 
had ample opportunity. of acquiring 
a complete knowledge of each others 
difpofitions. His character is emi- 
nently refpectable. Endowed with 
many genuine accomplifhments and 
with uncommon perfonal attraétions, 
he poffeffes thofe qualifications of the 
heart and the head which by the 
good and the wife are regarded as 
amiable. : 
William is pleafed to diftinguith 
me by a very particular regard—in 
fa&t he has for fome time been foli- 
citing my confent to an union. The 
confent of my friends he has long 
{ince obtained, and they urge his fuit 
with almoft es much eagernefs as 
himfelf. Although confiderably em- 
barraffed, I am careful’ to avoid an 
expreflion of my feelings: on thefe 


Query of a Young Lady to the Editors. 


occafions: I muft confefs that I am 
far from ing him with indif; 
ference, whether I confent. to 
the meafure or not, I am perfuaded 
that whatever will materially affect 
his happinefs muft have a collate 
influence on mine. 

But although I know of ne objec- 
tion to William, I have objections to 
that union for which he feems fo 
anxiouse Thefe I will endeavour to 
explain. They will, I doubt not, 
appear fomewhat fingular; but they 
are fuch as all my endeavours cannot 
furmount. 

I fhould never dream of aoeying 
into a connection fo endearing as 
regard wedlock, with a man for 
whom I had not the fincereft regard, 
and who did not cherifh a real affec- 
tion for me. 

But even this affe€tion appears, to 
me, calculated to render marri 
ineligible. If, in this iife, there 
more pain than pleafure, why fhould 
we ruth into a fituation in which we 
cannot avoid feeling for others. 

I well recolleé&t the forrows of my 
mother. She was placed in a fitu- 
ation fomewhat fimilar to my own. 
She complied with the earneft advice 
of her friends ; fhe obeyed the dic- 
tates of her heart. With the brighteft 
profpeéts of human happinefs the 
entered into the ftate of marriage. 
Mutual love increafed in energy ; 
and myfelf, two brothers, and a fifter 
fucceflively came to extend its in- 
fluence and to claim a place in her 
affection. 

Health is unfteady——Death is cer- 
tain. Conftantly was one or other 
of our affe€tionate family the fuffer- 
ing fubje& of difeafe. Conftantly 
was the doating mother and the fond 
wife torme with the forrows of 
her tender infant or the afflictions of 
her beloved hufband. Even in her 
moft cheerful hours would fome ob- . 
truding circumftance remind her that: 
life is feeting—that the tendereft ties 
will be rent afunder—that, foon or 
late, the must be fnatched from the 
arms of her much loved fpoufe a 
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the eamenrreneeence - her — 
offspring~—be depri the ¢ 
for of her breait and be left the wi- 
dowed mother of fatherlefs children 
—or be doomed to mect a comfort- 
lefs old age without one prop for her 
fupport, or one relation whofe fym- 
pathy might footh her forrows 

She was left———But why fhould 
I particularife her griefs. It is fuffi- 
cient to fay that although fhe has 
not yet ived the utmoft limit of 
diftrefs, in me only can fhe fee a rela- 
tiveeeto me only can fhe look for 
earthly confolation. 

Now, my dear Sirs, to you I moft 
ferioufly put this queftion—However 
much I may esteem William, bad I 
not better never marry than subject 
myself to the bazard of such trials ? 

I earneftly befeech you to give me 
a candid anfwer, 

A YOUNG LADY. 


P. S. As I entertain no fear of an 


‘expofare I have expreffed myfelf with 


the utmoft freedom. 


—IE_ O_O 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
THOUGHTS ON MEMORY. 


IT is recorded as a ftriking part 
of the character of fome celebrated 
men that they had wonderful memo- 
ries; and from the common practice 
of many teachers of youth one would 
fuppofe that they regarded a reten- 
tive memory as the higheft of all 
human attainments. What elfe could 
lead them to impofe fuch mercilefs 
tafks on the poor children ? and what 
good end does it anfwer, to make 
them get by rote, like fo many par- 
rots, leffons of grammar, geography, 
kee &e? nate 

I have long fince fufpeéted that 
this practice was adopted either from 
indolence or inability : For it is well 
known that know is beft com- 
municated when it makes a fure im- 
preffion on the mind. To do this I 
conceive ‘the beft method would be, 
entirely to banifh from our fchools 


the cuftom of getting leffons by heart, 


except occafion of tryin 
the memory. web Deter bed nie 
teachers explain every thing to their 
fcholars; afk them proper queftions, 
to know whether they underftand 
them; and never leave a fubjeet until 
they find it is entirely familiar. My 
worthy teacher who generally follow- 
ed this plan, and whom I thall alway: 
remember with gratitude, ufed to tell 
us— You may as well be attentive, 
for you fhall not go forward until you 
underftand what you are about—and 
if you won't learn it in a day, you 
shail in a week.” 

Although I with to releafe the 
tender minds of youth from thefe 
ufelefs and unreafonable burthens, 
yet asa memory is a great blef- 
fing, of real utility in our con- 
cerns in life, I am by no means 
difpofed to admit the propriety of 
Pope’s celebrated lines on: this fubje& ; 
for I believe the more ufeful quilities 
a man poffeffes, the nearer he ap- 
proaches to perfection. 

“ In the foul where memory prevails, 
The folid power of underftanding fails ; 
Where beams of bright imagination play, 
There Memory’s foft figures melt away.” 

Now as memory is a very ufeful 
thing, I feel obliged to all the in- 
ventors of methods to affift and im- 
prove it, and therefore regard alma- 
nacks, numbers on the houfes, names 
of ftreets, and the other means ufed 
to affift the memory, as of more im- 
‘sama than all the fancied excel- 

ce of men in whom “ the beams 
of bright imagination play” with the 
moft diftinguifhed luftre. 

Amongft the common modes of 
affifting the memory, I recolle& none 
more whimfical than that which is 
related by a famous Italian ftatuary. 
He tells us that, one evening, when 
he was about five years of age, and 
fitting quietly by their fire-fide, his 
father fuddenly gave him a violent 
box on the ear. This aftonifhed him, 
as it was without provocation ; but 
his father, after tenderly embracing 
him, faid, “ you are furprifed, my 
child, at what has juft happened ; 
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but look into that part of the fire.’ 
I locked, and faw a falamander. 
'€ Now,’ faid my father, ‘1 gave 
ou this blow, that you might, all 
your life time, remember that you 
had feen this animal, whofe exiftence 
is fo much doubted.” . 

It is a curious fact, that a violent 
fever will often refrefh the memory, 
to fuch a degree, that even a ftate 
of delirium has brought back to the 
recollection, circumftances which had 
been totally forgotten. *, 

That old people remember beft 
what has paft a great many years 
back, and forget recent occurrences, 
is too well known to every accurate 
obferver to need any proof: It is in- 
deed one of the moft prominent fea- 
tures of declining age. 

AN OBSERVER. 





A Short Historical Account of Con- 
cordances. 


HUGO de S. Charo, a preaching 
friar of the Dominican order, who 
was afterwards a cardinal, was the 
firft who compiled a Concordance to 
the Holy Scriptures: he died in the 
year 1262. He had ftudied the Bible 
very clofely, and for carrying on this 

t and laborious work the more 
Faccefsfully, we are told he employed 
five hundred monks of his order to 
affift him. He framed an index of 
all the declinable words, and referred 
to the places where they were to be 
found. 

This Latin Concordance has been 
frequently printed with improve- 
ments; and fince that time works of 
this fort have been brought to much 
greater perfection than formerly. At 
firft it was thought fufficient to fpe- 
cify the chapter wherein the word 
occurred, with thefe letters a, 5, c, d, 
as marks to point out the beginning, 
the middle, or the end of the chap- 
ter. But after Robert Stephens, in 


the year 1545, had divided the chap- 
ters of the Bible into verfes, the 
verfes likewife began to be numbered, 
and the letters in the editions of the 
Concordances to be fupprefled : And 
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in 1555 this eminent printer publifh- 
ed his fine Concordance, wherein the 
chapters and verfes are exaétly diftin- 
guilhed. : 

It could not be thought that when 
fo ufeful a work as Cardinal Hugo’s 
came to be known, men, who care- 
fully ftudied the Scriptures, would be 
fatished that fuch afiiftance fhould be 
confined only to thofe who undérftood 
Latin: Accordingly feveral have been 
publifhed in various languages, par- 
ticularly Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, 
otherwife called Ifaac Nathan, com- 
pofed an Hebrew Concordance in 
imitation of Cardinal Hugo’s. He 


‘began it in the year 1438, and com- 


pleted it in 1448, being no lefs than 
ten years in finifhing it; and befides, 
as he himfelf fays, he was obliged to 
employ a — many writers in this 
work. After printing was invented, 
it was printed feveral times: firft at 
Venice by Daniel Bomberg in the 
year 1523, under the title of Meir 
Netib, that is to fay, Which giveth 
light in the way; at Bafil by Frobe- 
nius in 1581, and at Rome in 1621. 
This was the foundation of that noble 
work publifhed by John Buxtorf, the 
fon, being affifted by his father’s 
papers, at Bafil in 1632. 

As to the Greek text of the New 
Teftament, a Concordance was pub- 
lifhed “y Henry ee at Geneva 
in 1599, and republifhed in 1624: 
But a more accurate one was com- 
piled by Erafmus Schmidius, and 
publifhed at Wittemberg in 1638. 
which was republifhed more correétly 
at Leipfic in 1716, and is reckoned a 
very complete performance. 

A Greek Concordance to the Sep- 
tuagint Verfion of the Old Tefta- 
inent, muft be owned to be very 
ufeful to fuch as are for comparin 
the expreffions ufed in it with hile 
of the New Teftament, and to thofe 
who read the Fathers. Conrad Kir- 
cher of Augfbourg is celebrated for 
his Greek Concordance of the Old 
Teftament, printed at Francfort in 
1602. This author has inferted the. 
Hebrew words in alphabetical sc 
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and under them the Greek 
words to which they anfwer. But 
fince that time, an excellent Concor- 
dance to the Old Teftament has been 
publifhed at Amfterdam in 1718, by 
the aged and worthy Minifter of 
i M. Abraham Trommius, 
who, inftead of following the Hebrew 
alphabet with Kircher, has chofen 
rather to, obferve the order of the 
Greek te 
ae bere been Concordances 
likewife publifhed in various modern 
languages; in French by M. Grave- 
lin; in High-Ditch and Low-Dutch 
by feveral; the moft complete one in 
Low-Dutch is that begun by M. Mar- 
tinitz, and finifhed by M. Trommius 
before mentioned. In Englifh we 
have had many. The firft was pub- 
lithed by Mr. Marbeck in 1550, 
which is dedicated to the pi King 
Edward VI. but this referred only 
to chapters, not verfes: mad 
Cotton publifhed a pretty large 
c ce, which has fince been often 
printed: Afterwards Mr. Newman 
publifhed one more complete; and 
laftly, we have had one publifhed 
under the title of the Cambridge 
Concordance. There have been feve- 


_ ral abftra&ts or {mall Concordances 


publifhed: Firft by Mr. Downame, 
the next by Mr. Vavafor Powell, 
then by Mr. John Jackfon, and after- 
wards by Mr. Samuel Clarke. As 
alfo other works of this nature have 
been written by way of a Dictionary 
or Concordance, but in a different 
methed, as Mr. Wilfon’s Chriftian 
Di@tiionary, Mr. Knight's Axioma- 
tical Concordance, Mr. Bernard’s 
Thefaurus Biblicus, Mr. Wickens’s 
Concordance, Cruden’s, Fifher’s, But- 
terworth’s, &c. 
——[—EEEO 


Metbods of making White-Lead. 


THE general and ufual method or 
procefs. of preparing and making 
whi many years paft, has 
been as follows; vize Within a 
brick building, or any other build- 
ing, covered in, and fecured from 


the weather, is {pread upon the floor 
a bed, ftratum, or layer, of horfe- 
litter, two feet thick, or thereabouts; 
upon which, are placed clofe to each 
other as many earthen or other vefiels, 
in fize from a pint and a half to fix 
pints each, as can be placed horizon- 
tally upon the furface of the faid bed 
of -litter ; then into each of thefe 
earthen or other veffels is put a wine- 
meafure pint of vinegar, or other acid 
liquor; then thin fheets or plates of 
lead loofely rolled, or folded together 
in a circular manner, are placed or 
fufpended over fuch vinegar or other 
acid liquor, in fuch manner as not to 
touch it. Thele plates or fheets are per- 
pendicularly placed within the veffels, 
or otherwife upon the edge thereof, 
and are from one fixteenth of an inch 
to one fourth of an inch in thicknefs. 
The bed, ftratum, or layer, contains 
in the whole two pounds and an half 
of lead, of avoirdupois weight, to 
each or every veffel of vinegar, or 
other acid liquor, placed upon fuch 
bed, ftratum, or layer. The lead and 
veffels are then to be covered over 
with other fimilar fheets or plates of 
lead, laid fiat upon their furfaces, and 
theie fheets or plates of lead, fo laid, 
covered with deal boards, or with 
ftraw, which completes the firft bed, 
or ftratum. The next bed, or ftratum, 
and as many more as are wanted, are 
compofed and formed in the fame 
manner as is above defcribed. Then 
the whole contents of thefe beds, or 
ftrata, remain, in this ftate, until 
the vinegar, or other acid liquor, is 
exhauited or evaporated, which will 
generally be in about two calendar 
months. Then the beds, or ftrata 
are to be drawn, or taken off and 
removed, and the corroded or white- 
lead is to be feparated from the other 
part of the an, (which remains blue 
and uncorroded,) and mixed with fuch 
a tity of water as will make it 
s between a pair of mill-ftones, 
and in that ftate it is ground. The 
finer parts are then feparated from 
the coarfer, by being wafhed in a 
large veficl of water, containing five 
or 
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ditches than had ever been known 
in fo fhort a time. You never faw 
him but in a green coat ; he was the 
envy of ail that blow the horn, and 
always fpoke to his dogs in great 
propriety of language. If you met 
him at home in a bad day, you would 
hear him blow his horn, and be en- 
tertained with the furprifing acci- 
dents of the laft noble chace. No 
fooner had Flatus outdone all the 
world in the breed and education of 
his dogs, built new kennels, new 
ftables, and bought a new hunting 
feat, but he immediately got fight 
of another happinefs, hated the fenfe- 
lefs noife and hurry of hunting, gave 
away his dogs, and was for fome 
time after deep in the pleafures of 
building. 

Now he invents new kinds of 
dove-cotes, and has fuch contrivances 
in his barns and ftables, as were ne- 
ver feen before : He wonders at the 
dulnefs of the old-builders, is wholly 
bent upoa the improvement of archi- 
te€ture, and will hardly hang a door 
in the ordinary way. He tells his 
friends, that he never was fo de- 
lighted in any thing in his life ; that 
he has more happinefs amongft his 
brick and morter, than ever he had 
at court; and that he is contriving 
how to have fome little matter to do 
that way as long as he lives. 

The next year he leaves his houfe 
unfinifhed, complains to every body 
of mafons and carpenters, and de- 
votes himfelf wholly to the happinefs 
of riding about. After this, you 
can never fee him but on horfe-back, 
and fo highly delighted with this 
new way of life, that he would tell 
you, give him but his horfe and a 
clean country to ride in, and you 
might take all the reft to yourfelf. 
A variety of new faddles and bridles, 
and a great change of horfes, added 
much to the pleafure of this new way 
of life. But however, having after 
fome time tired both himfelf and his 
horfes, the happieft thing he could 
think of next, was to go abroad and 
vifit foreign countries ; and there in« 
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deed happinefs exceeded his imagi- 
nation, and he was only uneafy that 
he had begun fo fine a life no fooner. 
The next month he returned home, 
unable(to bear any longer the imper- 
tinence of foreigners. 

After this, he was a great ftudent 
for one whole year ; he was up early 
and late at his Italian grammar, that 
he might have the happinefs of un- 
derftanding the opera, whenever he 
fhould hear one, and not be like 
thofe unreafonable people, that are 
pleafed with they do not know what. 

Flatus is very il]-natured, or other- 
wife, juft as his affairs happén to be 
when you vifit him; if you find him 
when fome project is almoft worn 
out, you will find a peevifh ill-bred 
man; but if you had feen him juft 
as he entered upon his riding regi- 
men, or begun to excel in founding 
the horn, you had been faluted with 
great civility. 

Flatus is now at a full ftand, and 
is doing what he never did in his life 
before, he is reafoning and reflecting 
with himfelf. He lofes feveral days, 
in confidering which of his caft-off 
ways of life he fhould try again. 

But here a new project comes in to 
his relief. He is now living upon 
herbs, and running about the coun- 
try, to get himfelf into as good wind 
as any running-footman in the king- 
dom. 

I have been thus circumftantial in 
fo many foolifh particulars of this 
kind of life, becaufe I hope, that 
every particular folly that you here 
fee, will naturally turn itfelf into an 
argument for the wifdom and happi- 
nefs of a religious life. 


—_——E— 


ACCOUNT OF PEKIN, THE CAPITAL 
OF CHINA. 

(From Sir George Staunton’s Authentic 
Account of the Embafly from the 
King of Great Britain to the Emperor 
of China, &c. &c.] 


PEKIN exhibited, on the entrance 
into it, an appearance, contrary to 
that of European cities, in which the 
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ftreets are often fo narrow, and the 
houfes fo lofty, that from one ex- 
tremity of a ftreet the houfes appear 
at the other to be leaning towards, 
and clofing upon, each other. Here 
few of the houfes were higher than 
one ftory ; none more than two; 
while the wicth of the ftreet which 
divided them was confiderably above 
one hundred feet. It was airy, gay, 
and lightfome.— 

The firft ftreet extended on a line 
directly to the weftward, until it was 
interrupted by the eaftern wall of the 
imperial palace, called the yellow 
‘wall, from the colour of the fmall 
roof of varnifhed tiles with which 
the top of it is covered. Various 
public buildings feen at the fame 
time, and confidered as belonging to 
the emperor, were covered in the 
fame manner. Thofea roofs, unin- 
terrupted by —— and indented 
in the fides and ridges into gentle 
curves, with an effect more pleafing 
than~would be produced by long 
ftraight lines, were adorned with a 
variety of figures, either in imitation 
of real objets, or more commonly 
as mere works of fancy ; the whole 
fhining like gold under a brilliant 
fun, immediately caught the eye 
with an appearance of grandeur in 
that part of buildings where it was 
not accuftomed to be fought for. 
Immenfe magazines of rice were 
feen near the gate. And looking 
from it to the left, along the city 
wall, was perceived an elevated edi- 
fice, defcribed as an obfervatory 
erected, in the former dynafty, by 
the emperor Yong-loo, to whom the 
chief embellifhments of Pekin are 
faid to be owing. 

In front of moft of the houfes in 
this main ftreet were fhops painted, 
gilt, and decorated like thofe ot 
Tong-choo-foo, but in a grander 
ftyle. Over fome of them were 
broad terraces, covered with fhrubs 
and flowers. Before the doors feve- 
ral lanterns were hung, of horn, 
muflin, -filk, and paper, fixed to 
frames, in varying the form of which, 
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the Chinefe feemed to have exercifed 
their fancy to the utmoft. Outfide 
the fhops, as well as within them, 
was difplayed a variety of goods for 
Ce 

Several circumftances, indepen- 
dently of the arrival of Ne oy 
contributed to throng fo wide a 
ftreet. A proceflion was moving 
towards the gate, in which the white 
or bridal colour, according to Euro- 
pean ideas, of the perfons who 
formed it, feemed at firft to announce 
a marriage ceremony; but the ap- 
pearance of young men overwhelmed 
with grief fhewed it to be a funeral, 
much more indeed than the corfe 
itfelf, which was contained in a 
handfome fquare cafe, fhaded with a 
canopy, painted with gay and lively 
colours, and preceded by ftandards 
of variegated filks. Behind it were 
fedan chairs covered with white 
cloth, containing the female relations 
of the deceafed; the white colour, 
denoting in China the affliction of 
thofe who wear it, is feduloufly 
avoided by fuch as with to manifeit 
fentiments of a contrary kind : it is 
therefore never feen in the ceremony 
of nuptials (met foon afterwards,) 
where the lady (as yet unfeen by 
the bridegroom) is carried in a gilt 
and gaudy chair, hung round with 
feftoons of artificial flowers, and fol- 
Jowed by relations, attendants, and 
fervants, bearing the paraphernalia, 
being the only portion given with a 
daughter, in marriage, by her pa- 
rents. The crowd was not a little 
encreafed by the mandarins of rank, 
appearing always with numerous at- 
tendants: and ftill more by circles 
of the populace round auctioneers, 
venders of medicines, fortune-tellers, 
fingers, jugglers, and ftory-tellers, 
beguiling their hearers of a few of 
their chen, or copper money, in- 
tended probably for other purpofes. 
Among the ftories that caught, at 
this moment, the’imagination of the 
people, the arrival of the Embafly 
was faid to furnifh no inconfidera- 
ble fhare. The prefents brought by 
it 
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§t to the Emperor were afferted to 
include whatever was rare in other 
countries, or not known before to the 
Chinefe. Of the animals that were 
brought, it was gravely mentioned, 
that there was an elephant of the 
fize of a monkey, and as fierce as a 
lion; and a cock that fed on char- 
coal. Every thing was fuppofed to 
vary from what had been feen in 
Pekin before, and to poffefs qualities 
different from what had been there 
experienced in the fame fubftances. 
The fight of the ftrangers bringin 

fuch extraordinary curiofities aif 
turbed, as they pafled along, the fe- 
veral occupations of the people. They 
prefled forwards in great numbers. 


‘Chinefe foldiers who were employed, 


like conftables, to keep them off, ufed 
long whips, with which they feemed 
to aim at the foremoft rank; but with 
a mildnefs, which difpofition and the 
long habit of authority that takes, 
fometimes, away from any enjoyment 
in exerting it, had infpired. They 
generally, in fact, only ftruck the 


As foon as the perfons belonging 
to the Embafiy had arrived at the 
eaftern fide of the yellow wall, they 
turned along it to the right, and found 
en its northern fide much lefs buftle 
than in the former ftreet. Inftead of 
fhops all were private houfes, not 
confpicuous in the front. Before each 
houle was a wall or curtain, to pre- 
vent paffengers from feeing the court 
into which the ftreet door opened. 
This wall is called the wall of respect. 
A halt was made oppofite the treble 
gates, which are nearly in the centre 
of this northern fide of the palace 
wall, It appeared to inclofe a large 
quantity of ground. It was not level 
like all the lands without the wall; 
fome of it was raifed into hills of 
ficep afcent: the earth taken to form 
them left broad and deep hollows, 
now filled with water. Out of thefe 
artificial lakes, of which the margins 
were diverlified and irregular, {mall 
iflands rofe with a variety of fanciful 
edifices, interfperfed with trees. On 
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the hills of different heights the prin- 
cipal palaces for the Emperor were 
erected. The whole had fomewhat 
the appearance of enchantment. On 
the fummit of the higheft eminences 
were lofty trees furrounding fummer- 
houfes, and cabinets contrived for 
retreat and pleafure. One of thefe 
was pointed out as the laft fhocking 
fcene of the exiftence of that race of 
emperors who had built and beautified 
the whole of this magnificent palace. 
A man, whom fortune feemed for a 
while to favour, as if deftined to 
become the head of a new dynafty in 
China, availed himfelf, towards the 
middle of the laft century, of the 
weaknefs and luxury of the court, and 
of that indolence which, more than 
even luxury, had brought the former 
dynafties to ruin: with an army of 
Chinefe, firft collected under the 
hope of bringing about better times, 
and kept together afterwards by the 
tempting bait of plunder, he marched 
to the gates. of Pekin. The ill-fated 
monarch, too flightly fupported, and 
pofieffed of too little energy to refift; 
but with fentiments too elevated to 
brook fubmiffion to an enemy who 
had been his fubjedt, and determined 
to fave his offspring from the danger 
of difhonour, ftabbed his only daugh- 
ter, and put an end to his own life 
with a cord, in one of thofe edifi- 
ces abovementioned, which had been 
erected for far other purpofes. The 
plate (No. ag.) in the folio volume, 
is a view of the mount which was the 
fcene of this melancholy event. 

From the fpot, whence an opportu- 
nity thus offered to take a glance, 
through the gates of the palace wall, 
of part of what was inclofed within 
it, the eye turning to the north, 
obferved through a flreet extending 
to the city wall, the great fabric, of 
confiderable height, which includes a 
bell of prodigious fize and cylindric 
form, that, firuck on the outfide with 
a wooden mallet, emits a found dif- 
tin@tly heard throughout the capital. 
Beyond it, but more to the weftward, 
was one of the northern gates, the 
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watch-tower over which rendered it 
vifible above the intermediate build- 
ings. Proceeding on beyond the pa- 
lace gates dire€tly to the weftward, 
between the yellow wall and the nor- 
thern buildings of the city, is a lake 
of fome acres in extent, now, in 
autumn, almoft entirely overfpread 
with the peltated leaf of the nymphbea 
nelumbo or lien-wha of the Chinefe. 
The leaf of this plant, befide the other 
ufes for which nature had intended 
that part of vegetables, has from its 
ftructure, growing entirely round the 
ftalk, the advantage of defending 
the flower and fruit, growing from 
its centre, from any contact with the 
water, which might injure them. 
The root of the lien-wha furnifhes a 
ftem which never fails to afcend in 
the water from whatever depth, un- 
lefs in cafe of a fudden inundation, 
until it attains the furface, where its 
leaf expands, refts, and fwims upon it, 
and fometimes rifes above it. This 


plant which bears the rigorous cold of 
the Pekin winter, is with difficulty 
reared in Europe 


an ftoves. Its flow- 
ers are as beautiful and fragrant as 
the feed is grateful to the tafte. 

The route was continued wefterl 
through the city. The dwelling-houfe 
of fome Ruffians was pointed out; 
and what was more fingular, a library 
of foreign manufcripts, one of which 
was faid to be an Arabic copy of the 
Koran. Some Mahometans were feen, 
diftinguifhed by red caps. Among 
the fpeétators of the novel fight, fome 
women were obferved. The greateft 
number were faid to be natives of 
Tartary, or of a Tartar race. Their 
feet was not cramped, like thofe of 
the Chinefe; and their fhoes with 
broad toes, and foles above an inch 
in thicknefs, were as clumfy as thofe 
of the original Chinefe ladies were 
diminutive. A few of the former 
were well dreffed, with delicate fea. 
tures, and their complexions height- 
ened with the aid of art. A thick 
patch of vermilion on the middle of 
the lower lip feemed to be a favourite 
mode of ufing paint. Some of them 
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were fitting in covered carriages, of 
whith; as well as of horfes there are 
feveral to be found for hire in various 
parts of the town. A few of the 
Tartar ladies were on horfeback, and 
rode aftride, like men. Tradefmen 
with their tools, fearching for em- 
ployment, and pedlars offering their 
wares for fale, were every where to 
be feen. Several of the ftreets were 
narrow, and at the entrance of them 
gates were erected, near which guards 
were ftationed, it was faid, to quell 
any occafional difturbance in the 
neighbourhood. Thofe gates are fhut 
at night, and opened only in cafes of 
exigence. The train of the Embafly 
croffed a ftreet which extended north 
and fouth, the whole length of the 
Tartar city, almoft four miles, and 
is interrupted only by feveral pai-loos, 
or triumphal fabrics; and pafling by 
many temples and other capacious 
buildings and magazines, they reach- 
ed, in little more than two hours from 
their entrance on the eaftern fide, to 
one of the weftern city gates, of 
which the Plate (No. 20.) of the 
folio volume is a view. Near this 
gate, and along the outfide of the 
weftern wall, ran the fmall rivulet 
(here widened into a confiderable 
ditch) which after almoft furrounding 
Pekin, runs towards Tong-choo-foo, 
and falls into the Pei-ho. The fuburb 
beginning at this weftern gate, being 
more extenfive than that through 
which they had entered into the city, 
took to traverfe it upwards of twenty 
minutes. 

{Pekin bears not in fize the fame 
proportion to China that moft capitals 
do to their refpeétive countries. The 
roma to part of it is called the Tartar 
city, being laid out in the 13th cen- 
tury, during the firft Tartar dynafty. 
It has the form of a parallelogram, 
the four walls facing the four cardinal 
points; including an area of 14 fquare 
miles, in the centre of which is the 
imperial palace, occupying at leaft 
one fquare mile. The Tartar city is 
about one-third larger than London ; 
and adjoining to it 1s another, — 
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by way of diftinction, the Chinefe 
city, including within its walls a {pace 
of nine miles fquare: but only a 
{mall part of this latter is occupied by 
buildings. Much of it is in cultiva- 
tion; and hither the Emperor repairs, 
every fpring, to perform the exem- 
plary ceremony of directing the 
plough with his own hand through a 
{mall field, thus doing honour to the 
profeffion of the hufbandman. 

In China, there are properly but 
three claffes of people: men of letters, 
from whom the Mandarins are fe- 
leéted; cultivators of the ground; 
and mechanics, including merchants. 
The higheft degrees of literature are 
conferred in the capital; and among 
fuch graduates, the principal civil 
offices are diftributed by the Emperor. 
The candidates for fuch degrees are 
thofe who have already fucceeded in 
the provincial cities; and the candi- 
dates for degrees in the latter are 
thofe who have fucceeded in the infe- 
rior townse ‘The examinations are 
every where carried on with great 
folemnity and apparent fairnefs. A 
fuccefsful competitor is always re- 
warded by offices of dignity propor- 
tional to that of the clafs in which 
his fuccefs has been attained. Mili- 
tary rank is likewife given to thofe 
who are found, on competition, to 
excel in the military art and in war- 


' like exercifes. The fupreme councils 


of ftate are always held in the capi- 
tal: which, according to the beft 
information given to the embaffy, 
contains about three millions of in- 
habitants. The low houfes of Pekin 
feem fearcely fufficient for fo vaft a 
population, but in thofe houfes there 
are no fuperfluous apartments. A 
Chinefe dwelling is generally fur- 
rounded by a wall, fix or feven feet 
high; and within this inelofure, a 
whole family of three generations, 
with their refpective wives and chil- 
dren, will frequently be found. One 
fmall room is made to ferve for the 
individuals of each branch of the 
family, fleeping in different beds, 
divided only by mats hanging from 


the ceiling. One common room is 
ufed for eating——With the poor, 
marriage is a meafure of prudence, 
becaufe the children are bound to 
maintain their parents; and, to cor- 
roborate filial obedience, the laws of 
the empire leave a man’s offspring 
entirely within his power —Review.] 


——— 


Improvement in the Construction of 
Boats and small Vessels, so that 
they will neither overset nor sink.® 


To the outfides of boats and veffels, 
of the common or any other form, 
are projecting gunnels, floping trom 
the top of the common gunnel in a 
faint curve, towards the water, fo as 
not to interrupt the oars in rowing; 
and, from the extreme projection, 
(which may be greater or lefs accord- 
ing to the fize and ufe the boat or 
veffel is intended for,) returning to 
the fide in a faint curve, at a proper 
diftance above the water-line. Thefe 
projecting gunnels may be made folid, 
of any light materials that will repel 
the water, or hollow and water-tight, 
or of cork, and covered with thin 
wood, canvas, leather, tin, or any 
other light metal, mixture, or com- 
pofition. Thefe projections are very 
{mall at the ftem and ftern, and in- 
creafe gradually to the dimenfions 
required ; they will effectually prevent 
the boat or veffel from being overict 
by fudden fqualls, or violent gales of 
wind, either in failing or rowing, or 
by imprudent or unfkilfal manage- 
ment. In the infide at the ftem and 
ftern, and at the fides, (where the 
a8 Re gunnels are not neceflary,) 
and under the feats and thwarts, are 
inclofures, or bulk-heads, made water- 
tight, or filled with cork, or other 
light materials that will repel the 
water: the fpaces between the tim- 
bers may in like manner be filled up. 
By this means the boat or veffel will 
be fo muuch lighter than the body of 

* Mr. Lionel Lukin, coachmaker, of 
the Parifh of St. Martin's ‘n the Fields, 
obtained a t from the Britith govern- 


ment for this Lmprevement. 
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water it muftdifplace in finking, that 
it will with fafety carry more than its 
- common burthen, though the remain- 
ing fpace fhould by anv accident be 
filfed with water. Under the bottom, 
along the centre of the keel, is affixed 
a falfe one of caft iron, or other me- 
tal: this will ftrengthen and proce 
the bottom from injury, in many 
cafes; and, by being placed fo much 
below the furface of the water, will 
aé& as ballaft with more power than a 
much greater weight in the common 
fituation, and is much more fafe, by 
being fixed in the proper place, and 
_not liable to fhift by any fudden mo- 
tion of the boat or veffel. 


——— 


We are Happy or Miserable, accord- 
ing to a True, or False Estimate 
of Things. 

{From Seneca on a Happy Life.] 


How many things are there that 
the fancy makes terrible by night, 
which the day turns into ridiculous? 
What is there in labour, or in death, 
that a man fhould be afraid of? they 
are much flighter in ad, than in con- 
templation; and, we may contemn 
them, but we will not: So that it is 
not becaufe they are hard, that we 
dread them ; but they are hard, be- 
caufe we are firft afraid of them. 
Pains, and other violences of fortune, 
are the fame thing to us, that gob- 
lins are to children: We are more 
{cared with them, than hurt. We 
take up our opinions upon truft, and 
err for company, ftill judging that 
to be beft, that has moft competitors. 
We make a falfe calculation of mat- 
ters, becaufe we advife with opinion, 
and not with nature; and this mif- 
leads us to a higher efteem for riches, 
honour, and power, than they are 
worth: We have been ufed to ad- 
mire, and recommend them, and a 
private error is quickly turned into a 
public. The greateft and the f{malleft 
things are equally hard to be com- 
prehended ; we account many things 
great, for want of underftanding what 
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effectually is fo: and we reckon othet 
things to be fmall, which we find 
frequently to be of the higheft value. 
Vain things only move vain minds ; 
the accidents that we fo much boggle 
at, are not terrible in themfelves, 
but they are made fo by our infirmi- 
ties; but we confult rather what we 
hear than what we feel, without ex- 
amining, oppofing, or difcufling the 
things we fear; fo that we either 
ftand ftill and tremble, or elfe di- 
re@tly run for it ; as thofe troops did, 
that upon the raifing of the duft, 
took a flock of fheep for the enemy. 
When the body and mind are cor- 
rupted, it is no wonder if all things 
prove intolerable; and not becaufe 
they are fo in truth, but becaufe we 
are diffolute and foolifh: for, we 
are infatuated to fuch a degree, that 
betwixt the common madnefs of men, 
and that which falls under the care 
of the phyfician, there is but this 
difference ; the one labours of a dif- 
eafe, and the other of a falfe opinion. 
The Stoicks hold, that all thofe 
torments that commonly draw from 
us groans and ejaculations, are in 
themfelves trivial and contemptible. 
But thefe high-flown expreflions 
apart, (how true foever) let us dif- 
courfe the point, at the rate of or- 
dinary men, and not make ourfelves 
miferable before our time; for the 
things we apprehend to be at hand, 
may poflibly never come to pafs. 
Some things trouble us more than 
they fhould, other things fooner ; 
and fome things again Eoeder us, 
that ought not to trouble us at all: 
fo that we either enlarge, or create, 
or anticipate our difquiets. For the 
firft part, let it reft as a matter in 
controverfy, for that which I account 
light, another perhaps will judge in- 
fupportable ; one man laughs under 
the lafh, and another whines for a 
philip. How fad a calamity is po- 
verty to one man, which to another 
appears rather defirable, than incon- 
venient? for the poor man, who has 
nothing to lofe, has nothing to fear : 
And he that would enjoy himfelf to 
the 
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the fatisfaction of his foul, muft be 
either poor indeed, or at leaft look 
as if he were fo. Some people are 
extremely dejeéted with ficknefs and 
pain: whereas Epicurus bleffed his 
fate with his laft breath, in the 
acuteft torments of the ftone imagin- 
able. And fo for banifhment, which 
to one man is fo grievous, and yet 
to another is no more than a bare 
change of place: a thing that we 
do every day for our health, plea- 
fure; may, and upon the account 
even of common bufinefs. How 
terrible is death to one man, which 
to another appears the greateft pro- 
vidence in nature ; even toward all 
ages, and conditions? It is the with 
of fome, the relief of many, and the 
end of all. It fets the flave at liberty, 
carries the banifhed man home, and 
places all mortals upon the fame 
level: infomuch, that life itfelf were 
punifhment without it. When I fee 
tyrants, tortures, violences, the prof- 
pe& of death is a confolation to me, 
and the only remedy againft the inju- 
ries of life. 

Nay, fo great are our miftakes in 
the true eftimate of things, that we 
have hardly done any thing that we 
have not had reafon te wifh undone; 
and we have found the things we 
feared to be more defirable than thofe 
we coveted: Our very prayers have 
been more pernicious than the curfes 
of our enemies ; and we muft pray 
again to have our former prayers 
forgiven. Where is the wife man 
that wifhes to himfelf the withes of 
his mother, nurfe, or his tutor ; the 
worft of enemies, with the intention 
of the beft of friends? We are un- 
done if their prayers be heard ; and 
it is our duty to pray, that they may 
not ; for they are no other than well- 
meaning execrations. They take 
evil for good; and one with fights 
with another: give me rather the 
contempt of all thofe things whereof 
they wifh me the greateft plenty. 
We are equally hurt by fome that 
pray for us, nar | by others that curfe 


us: the one imprints in us a falfe 
fear, and the other does us mifchief 
by a miftake. So that it is no won- 
der if mankind be miferable, when 
we are brought up from the very 
cradle under the imprecations of our 
parents. We pray for trifles without 
fo much as thinking of the greateft 
bleffings ; and we are not afhamed 
many times to afk God for that, 
which we fhould blufh to own to our 
neighbour. 

It is with us, as with an innocent 
that my father had in his family ; 
fhe fell blind on a fudden, and no 
body could perfuade her fhe was 
blind. She could not endure the house, 
fhe cried, it was so dark, and was 
ftill calling to go abroad. That 
which we laughed at in her, we find 
to be true in ourfelves, we are covet- 
ous and ambitious; but the world 
fhall never bring us to acknowledge 
it, and we impute it to the place: 
Nay, we are the worfe of the two; 
for that blind fool called for a guide, 
and we wander about without one. 
It is a hard matter to cure thofe that 
will not believe they are fick. We 
are afhamed to admit a mafter, and 
we are too old to learn. Vice ftill 
goes before virtue ; fo that we have 
two works to do; we mutt caft off 
the one and learn the other. By 
one evil we make way to another, 
and only feek things to be avoided, 
or thofe of which we are foon weary. 
That which feemed too much when 
we wifhed for it, proves too little 
when we have it; and it is not as 
fome imagine, that felicity is greedy ; 
but it is little, and narrow, and can- 
not fatisfy us. That which we take 
to be very high at a diftance, we 
find to be but low, when we come 
at it. And the bufinefs is, we do 
not underftand the true ftate of 
things: we are deceived by rumours; 
when we have gained the thing we 
aimed at, we find it to be either ill, 
or empty ; or perchance lefs than we 
expect, or otherwife perhaps great, 
but not good. . 
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ON EVENNESS OF TEMPER. 


‘MownsIEvr St. Evremont, in a 
letter to a nobleman in difgrace with 
his prince, advifed him to amufe his 
melancholy rather by diverfions than 
by reafoning on his misfortunes to 
attempt a triumph over grief. Where 
a man has long habituated himfelf to 
contemplate the viciffitude and delu- 
fion of the goods of life, he may 
more eafily contemn them, and em- 
brace their contraries, efpecially if 
the former were never in his power. 
Seneca, notwithftanding his fine max- 
ims of morality, and his writings in 
recommendation of poverty, took all 
advantages to amafs an eftate of mil- 
lions. 

Epictetus, indeed, being reduced 
paffed the remainder of his life in 4 
ftate of indigence, though he had 
frequent opportunities of becoming 
rich. 

Ariftippus was as little elevated 
with profperity, as dejected with ca- 
lamities; though he acknowledged 
that good fortune furnifhed the means 
of being eafy, yet that they were not 
taken away by ill. 

Men of wit generally fupport their 
misfortunes with a better grace than 
thofe of a feverer turn of mind. Pe- 
tronius Arbiter was a man of plea- 
fure, and fhared in the gaieties of 
Nero, yet died by the command of 
that tyrant with that eafy behaviour 
which adorned his life. 

Sir Thomas More met death on 
the {caffold with that livelinefs of 
fpirit, and compofure of mind, which 
had accompanied him all his life- 
time; and Mr. Waller the poet, 
being affured by his phyfician that 
he was very near his end, caufed 
himfelf to be feated in his arm chair, 
and having adjufted his domeftic af- 
fairs, died repeating fome Latin lines 
applicable to fuch a ftate. 

<a 

ANECDOTE OF COUNT RUMFORD. 
THE following anecdote, refpedt- 


ing the celebrated Count Rumford, 
is taken from the Bibliotheque Bri- 





tannique; a monthly periodical work 
publifhed at Geneva, containing va- 
rious information on the prefent ftate 
of the arts, fciences, agriculture, and 
literature, in England; and which 
feems earneft to point her out to Eus 
rope, as a model for other nations, 
in its ufeful inflitutions and great 
national improvements :-——=¢ One 
would be apt to think that the deep 
phyfical refearches, and numerous 
military avocations of General Count 
Rumford, would abf@rb his whole 
time ; but it is not fo, he yet finds 
leifure for his favourite occupations. 
He fpeaks thus in a letter he has 
lately favoured us with:—* I have 
juft now begun with fuccefs an exe 
periment, by which I hope to be en- 
abled to prove that children are far 
from being a burthen to fociety. I 
have collefted, in a private eftablifh- 
ment, a hundred poor children of 
both fexes, between five and fix 
years old; and I have the profpe& 
of maintaining and educating them 
without expence, and only by the 
produce of their own induftry. No- 
thing could give me more fatisfaction 
than to fhew you thofe public inftitu- 
tions I have been the founder of, 
and which have fo much interefted 
you: They profper, and that above 
my moft fanguine hopes. 1 do not 
believe, that there exifts in this 
world, a being happier than I am!’ 
—May all who are fo happily fituated 
(add the editors of the Bibliotheque) 
as to be able to foften the hard lot 
of their fellow-creatures, confider and 
weigh the laft emphatical fentence of 
Count Rumford’s letter !—Let them 
forthwith endeavour to obtain by the 
fame means‘a happinefs fo great, fo 
pure, and, let us add, fo immortal 
by its nature; for, it animates the 
time paft, prefent, and future.” 
a 
MEMORIAL OF A CANDIDATE FOR A 
SCHOOL-~MASTERSHIP. 

THE following curious memorial, 
with the ftill more curious pedigree 


fubjoined to it, was communicated 
to 
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to me the other day by a friend, upon 
whofe word I can venture to vouch 
for its. authenticity. Indeed, the 
noble Lord to whom it is addreffed 
has obviated all difficulty on that 
head, by beftowing upon the writer 
the appointment he folicited ; thus 
tacitly admitting the juftnefs of his 
claims. But why fuch lofty preten- 
fions fhould have become the channel 
through which to obtain fo humble a 
ftation as that of “ mafter of the 
charity-fchool at Maulin,” is a quef- 
tion I am not prepared to folve. It 
may be conjectured, however, that 
the charity is one of thofe that require 
claimants to be of the “ founder’s 
kin ;” and this furmife is the more 
probable, as the different competi- 
tors appear to have been of the fame 
name, and pretenders at leaft to the 
fame family. Be that as it may, if 
one half of what the memorialift af- 
ferts of himfelf and his anceftors be 
true, I apprehend there are few 
fchool-mafters to be found in all the 
three kingdoms who can boaft a more 
honourable lineage; certainly not 
one of greater antiquity. Accounts 
of this fort, when well authenticated, 
do no harm ; they furnifh additional 
proofs of the inftability of earthly 
honours, give rife to a number of 
ingenious fpeculations, and force us 
almoft involuntarily to exclaim, in 
the language of Hamlet, “ why may 
not imagination trace the noble duft 
of Alexander, till he find it ftopping 
a bung-hole?” Yours, &c. BR. S- 


“ To the Right Hohenraite Artbur, 


Earl of Donnegal. 

“ Tae memorial of Fobn Doch- 
arty, of Wappin, in the fuburbs of 
the city of Londonderry, fchool- 
malter, moft humbly fheweth, 

“ That your memorialift is a na- 
tive of Maulin, in the barony of 
Enifhowen, where his predeceffors 
flourifhed many ages, and were the 
prime planters thereof; and, until 
the revolution, were not only barons 
of Enifhowen, admirals of the Irith 
channel, belted knights, but earls of 

Vor. Il. No. 20. 


Donnegal, and princes of Uliter, 
whofe tormidable fword fwayed Tau- 
ry, and made the kings of Ireland : 

“ That, after the revolution, they 
held, by feveral grants, deeds, and 
leafes,.a great {cope of the faid ba- 
rony, as well as all the faid manor 
of Maulin, under your Lordfhip’s 
anceftors: that feveral of your me- 
morialift’s predeceffors were appoint- 
ed magiftrates, provoft-marfhals, and 
agents, in the faid barony, by the 
noble family of Donnegal : 

“ That Arthur Moyle Chichefter, 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland (in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign), appointed Rich- 
ard More O’Docharty lord-deputy of 
Connaught and Muniter, and alfo 
the firft high-theriff of the county of 
Donnegal, they being both colonels 
of horfe in the Polifh fervice before 
his excellency was called home to the 
vice-royalty of Ireland : 

“ That he alfo conferred many 
other powers, benefices, and digui- 
ties, upon your memorialift’s prede- 
ceffors ; which continued in that line 
two hundred years and upwards, till 
Major Docharty (your memorialift’s 
grandfather), his brother, and uncles, 
mortgaged and fold all the faid pre- 
mifes, and thereby ruined all their 
pofterity as well as your memorialift. 

“ Your memorialift humbly hopes 
that your Lordthip will be pleafed to 
confider the grandeur, antiquity, and 
profound downfal of his family, 
and grant him a farm in fome part 
of faid barony, at what rent foever 
your Lordfhip thal] approve of : That 
memorialift can prove himfelf to be 
the true heir f Keenaugh freehold, 
to feveral other lands, &c. 

“ That he hopes your Lordfhip 
will be pleafed to allow him the pre- 
ference to Maudlin fchool : 

“ That he is alfo the only candid 
claimant of your Lordfhip’s bounty 
to the neareft heir of Sir Kair, in a 
right legitimate line of feniority ; 
which can be afcertained, not only 
by the vox populi, but by affidavits, 
annals, records, old deeds, and other 
memorials: and, that your Lordfhip 
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may obferve that your memorialift is 

neither a fpurious nor indifferent ob- 

_je&, unworthy of your Lordthip’s 

cious donation, he moft humbly 

leave to prefent his genealogy 

at large (by way of pofticript) to 
your Lordthip. 

“ Memorialift, therefore, humbly 
hopes that your Lordthip (of your 
accuftomed greatnefs) will be pleafed 
to confider the premifes, and to re- 
mit whatever anfwer your Lordfhip 
fhall deem him worthy of to the care 
of Robert Alexander, Efgq. ydur 
Lordthip’s nipotentiary in the 
barony aforefaid. And, memorialift, 
as in duty bound, will pray. 

“ Dec. 25,1779 JOHN DOCHARTY. 
“ Et documenta damus, gud sumus origine 


nati. 

“ P.S. That John Docharty me- 
morialift’s mother was Margaret, the 
daughter of Captain Docharty, of 
Tullagh: that John his father’s mo- 
ther was Catharine, the daughter of 
John M‘Donnagh, of Ballimutian, 
m the 7 of - Derry, Efq. and 
high-fheriff of the faid county: that 
his grandfather Major Docharty’s 
mother was Sarah, the eldeft daugh- 
ter of the Baron of Enifhowen : 

“ That Roozy, the faid major’s 
father’s mother, was the Lord of Co- 
laffa’s daughter: that her mother 
was M‘Donald’s daughter, who was 
king of the half of Scotland, and 
fomething over : 

“ That Richard Ogue the faid 
Roozy’s father’s mother was Leonora, 
the daughter of the Marquis of Clan- 
ricard ; Richard More’s mother was 
Lord Kingfland’s daughter; Thomas 
was called, from his godfather, Tho- 
mas Prefton, chief-jultice of Ireland ; 
and his mother was O’Brian’s daugh- 
ter of Tuam; and fo on, every father 
and mother noble till they are traced 
to Neal of the Nine Hoftages; then 
their genealogy is regal to Milefius, 
and thence to Gathelus and Scota, 
in whom were the two moft predo- 
minant and ancient monarchies of 
the terraqueous globe, viz. Scythia 
and Egypt united ; thence to Japhet, 





the youngeft fon of Noah, and the 
father of the Gentiles; then from 
Noah, by regreffion, through the 
antediluvian lineage, to Seth and 
Adam. 

“ That memorialift being unac- 
quainted with the generation of the 
pre-Adamites, doth not farther pro- 
ceed— 


“ Fuimus Troés— 
Senfibus hac imis, res eft non parva 
reponas. 

“ That Kair O’Docharty, of Mau- 
lin, who has lately very furreptitioufly 
(by fome finifter fcheme) obtained 
your Lordfhip’s bounty, is in a 
younger line than your Lordfhip’s 
memorialift : 

“ And that the other Kair O’Doch- 
arty, Major Wrey’s fervant, is in 
baftardly line ; that, therefore, me- 
morialift has no joint competitor for 
your Lordfhip’s bountiful confider- 
ation. 

* Claudite j rivos, pueri, fat 
biberunt,” [6. Sag. Nov. for 


———<— 


THE FOLLY OF SELF-TORMENTING. 


MR. ADDISON fays, that when 
people complain of wearinefs or indif- 
pofition in good company, they fhould 
immediately be prefented with a night- 
cap, as a hint that it would be beft 
for them to retire. I own, I am une 
of thofe that have no idea of carrying 
either my cares, or my infirmities out 
of my own habitation, except in fuch 
inftances as 1 am fenfible they can 
receive relief, or mitigation :—Why 
fhould I unneceffarily wound the good 
nature of my friend, or make myfelf 
contemptible to my enemies’—if the 
communication of my grievances re- 
ally interrupts the fatisfaGion of thofe 
amongft whom I am caft, I have hurt 
them without benefiting myfelf; and, 
on the contrary, if they only difflem- 
ble with me, it is a fpecies of ridicule 
which my mind is not calculated to 
fuftain: but you will allow me to 
obferve, that 1 confine myfelf on this 
occafion to the valetudinarian, and 
the magnifier of trifles into calamities 
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—for to deny the feverely attacked, 
whether mentally or corporeally, the 
relief of complaining, would be to 
firike at the root of humanity, and 
forfeit all the charateriftics of our 
nature. 

To come, however, more immedi- 
ately to the point, I muft tell you, 
that 1 have perhaps the moft curious 
fet of relations you ever heard of.— 
My mother, poor women! her afflic- 
tions are fanétified by their poignancy 
and fincerity ; the lofs of the man fhe 
loved, and a confequential decay of 
conftitution——but then I have an aunt 
that is evermore upon the rack of her 
own imagination; not a‘change of 
weather, or a change of fituation, that 
does not produce fome prefent or prof- 
pective agony. If the day is fine, her 
corns inform her that we fhall have 
rain to-morrow; if the fun is tolera- 
bly powerful, the expires with heat; 
or, if temperate, fhe anticipates in- 
conveniencies of approaching winter. 
If the perceives a cloud, fhe 1s for 
running into an obfcure corner to pre- 
ferve her eyes from lightning;. and 
when fhe beholds a clear horizon, 
trembles for the confequences of a 
drought. Not a melancholy. intima- 
tion is dropped in her hearing, but 
fhe inftantly recolleéts a thoufand 
dreadful difafters fhe has either expe- 
rienced or efcaped; and when fhe is 
told of any extraordinary piece of 
good-fortune’s reaching people unex- 
pectedly, fhe repines at the ungraci- 
oufnefs of her ftars, that withholds 
every fuch blefling from falling to her 
fhare. 

A brother of this lady’s, confe- 
quently an uncle of mine, who had 
met with a cruel difappointment in 
love, at a very early period of his 
life, was fo morofe as to infift upon 
it, that women are univerfally un- 
worthy, and univerfally unfaithful.— 
Tell a ftory to their advantage, and 
- is ee an with 
everity, and you a ntly tear o 
his So TF he was ed 
refpe&tfully by them, they were de- 
ceitful, and if they behaved cooly, he 


complained of being defpifed. When 
the younger part of his relations were 
difpofed to be merry, his head ached ; 
and when they were ferious, they 
treated him as if he were a bug-bear 
—when he was confulted what he 
would choofe for dinner, We was 
teazed ; and when unconfulted, he was 
neglected. But to fum up all—after 
years of affiduity and attention, on 
the part of all his relations, excepting 
your humble fervant, whofe indepen- 
dent {pirit frequently incited him to 
raillery, he died, and left me every 
fhilling of his fortune as a reward for 
my fincerity. ' 

A young fellow, who ftands in the 
relationthip of coufir-german to me, 
is what may juftly be intitled a con- 
ftitutional felf tormentor; for he was 
fo from his infancy. When a fchool- 
boy, whatever was in another’s poflef- 
fion, was always confidered by him as 
much better than his own: his top 
never {pun fo well, nor his marbles 
rolled fo dexteroufly as thofe of his 
companions: his tafk was always har- 
der than any body’s elfe; and his 
repetition of it liftened to with preju- 
diced ears by our matter. 

On entering into life, this ftrange 
humour increafed upon him; he con- 
ceived every dinner he was not 2 
partaker of, much more excellent than 
the one he participated. Every tay- 
lor, if he changed a dozen times in a 
month, was fmarter than thofe he em- 
ployed, and every eftate he heard of, 
happier fituated, and better improved 
than his own, though the rents were 
abfolutely inferior to what he was in 
the receipt of. He attached himfelf 
to a fine accomplifhed girl, but foon 
found out that her fifter was much 
more charming. The fifter had a 
young friend who had as much the 
advantage of her, and that friend a 
relation that furpaffed them all. His 
ftrange humour and inconfiftency foon 
marked him for an obje& of con- 
tempt; and although, out of refpect to 
his family, he is to this day received 
in fome few houfes, he is tolerated, 
net approved; pitied, not honoured, 

notwith- 
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notwithftanding his birth, education, 
and eftate. 
I have a fifter, who is the laft 
oddity I introduce to you at this 
period, that is evermore labouring 
under fome imaginary difeafe. She 
fits down to table without an appetite, 
it is true——but then fhe has been eat- 
ing all the morning. Her complexion 
is extremely fine—but the bloom of 
nature is called a heétic. Her voice, 
that is naturally fweet, is changed 
into an affected whine; and her nerves 
are fo delicate, that one of my hoheft 
laughs is fufficient to throw her into 
hyfterics. I have taken great pains to 
eonvince her of her folly; but if I 
attempt to rally, fhe burfts into tears, 
and I am hurried out of the room as 
the greateft of all barbarians. I make 


‘that inftead of at 


. Original Poetry. 


daily refolutions to renounce all con- 
nection with this ridiculous group; 
my. refolutions, neverthelefs, (barba- 
rian as I am) are diffolved by their 
applications to return to them, though 
the infallible confequence of our re- 
union is an abrupt feparation. 

Is it not aftonifhing, Sir, that peo- 
ple in no degree deficient in under- 
ftanding, and bleffed with affluence, 
fhould be fuch enemies to their repofe, 
tendirig to the dif- 
trefles of others, which they have 
the power fo amply to relieve, they 
thus defeat all the gracious purpofes 
of Providence, where their own hap- 
pinefs is concerned, and neglect all 
the opportunities of doing good, that 
lie before them? Yours, 

CHARLES CHEERFUL. 
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For the Weekly Magazine. 
OSSIAN’S ADDRESS TO THE MOON.* 


Cerestiat maid! mild regent of the 
night! 

Fair is thy form array’d in filvery light ! 

Pleafing the penfive filence of thy face, 

Reauteous thy fmiles, and all thy move- 
ments grace ! 

In lovelinefs fupreme thou glid’ft 

along, 

Attendant itars around thy banners 
throng. 

Beneath thy reign, O Moon! with raptu- 
rous voice, 

In frolic train, the fleecy clouds rejoice, 

Sport in the wind, their fhadowy wings 
difplay, 

And from their fides—refle& thy bright- 
ening ray. 

In Heaven's gay throng, 
thee compare! 

Serenely as thou rid’ft fublime in air, 

On diitant orbs doit pour a living light, 

And with thy arrowy radiance conquer’ft 

ight! 
Any the fars that fret the vaulted 
ies, 

Turn from thy vifage fair their fpark- 
ling eyes! - 

* It originally a red in the 
Merchants’ Daily Advertifer, but has 
fince been altered by the author, from 
whofe corrected copy it is now printed. 


ho can with 


Where doft thou dwell? fay! in what 
fecret place, 
When darknefs veils the glories of thy 
face? 
Haft thou, like Fingal’s fon, thy hall of 
woe? 
Brood grief’s dark fhadows o’er thy 
Iver brow? 
From Heaven’s vaft concave are thy fif- 
ters hurl’d, 
Thy joyous, fair companions round the 
world! 
Yes, they have fallen from their fplendid 
bourne, 
And oft doft thou retire their lofs to 
mourn! 


But thou a haplefs viGim to decay, 
Shalt yet forfake in Heaven thy azure 


way. 


Then fhall the flars thofe twinkling 
gems of night, 

The ftars, once envious of thy fairer 
light, 


Rear their bright heads, and with exul- 
tant voice, , 
At the difafters of thy fall rejoice! 


In brightnefs circled, and enthron’d 
on hi 


igh, 
Look through thy pearly portals in the 
tky ! 


Blow Sane, ye winds, and, with refift- 
lefs force, 

Through the wide welkin urge your 
headlong courte ; 
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Burft the thick clouds, that forth the 
of night 
May look, array’d in all her glories 
bright ; 
With virgin filver tip the mountain's 
The midway hill, the plain, and lonely 
lade 


glade. 
Smile on old Ocean's billows, as they 


rave, 
And pour full radiance on the dafhing 
wave! c. c. 


 ———— 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
LINES OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF 
Mr. J. P. MORETON. 


W HEN empty wealth and titled folly 
fall 


Beneath the common ftroke that levels all, 
To grace their poor remains of lifelefs 
duft 


Rife the proud monument and fculptur'd 
butt ; 


The mercenary mufe her flatt’ry pays 

To deck their names with cheaply pur- 
chafed praife. 

Shall — and titles bid the tomb to 
rife, 

And no ftone tell where humble merit 
lies? 

Shall wealth and titles claim each gifted 


tongue, 
And humble merit only die unfung ? 
No, Moreton, no: while free from venal 
ftains 
One fingle {park of honeft truth remains ; 
While thoughtlefs vanity, and fordid art 
Reign not unbounded o’er the human 
heart; 
While yet a portion of the mufe’s fire, 
With pos genuine feeling warms the 
yre; 
While yet departed virtue claims a figh, 
And calls the tear to gliften in the eye; 
For thee thal! fwell the ftrains, for thee 
fhall rife 
The glift’ning tear, and heave the la- 
b’ring fighs. 
Thy talents brilliant, various, ftriking, 


bold, 

Thy judgment firong, and fancy uncon- 

_ troll’d; 

Thy mansters polith’d, virtues all retir’d, 

Sought no difplay yet every one admir'd ; 

Thy condu& fteer’d by reafon’s quiet 
rules, 

Above th’ obtrufive arrogance of fools ; 

While thy kind heart, and honour never 
ftain’d 

Secur’d each friend thy gen’rous nature 
gain’d. 


What though thy life’s laft figh ex- 

pires, remov’d 

Far from each relative on earth belov'd? 

What — thy grave receives no kin- 
dred tear? 

No kindred hands adorn thy mournful 
bier? 

Yet —~ here, fome Aindred bearts fhall 
well 

With grief fincere, fo foon to fay Fare- 
well. B. 


———e— 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
TO STELLA.—No. I. 


As lonely o'er my little fire, 
I fit and mufe, and dream of fame, 
My hopes on Fancy’s wing afpire 
To wealth, and rank, and founding 
name. 
But ah! the little traitor Love 
Unbidden mingles in the theme ; 
The fixed refolve dares difapprove, 
And ftile the vifion but a dream. 
“ Ambition hence!” the urchin cries, 
“ Thy folitary reign refign; 
Henry thy fate’s in Clara’s eyes ; 
Thou'rt happy if the maid be thine. 
“ And what avails the laurell’d brow, 
Or loud applaufe, or fplendid flore ; 
Clara can happiness beftow, 
And canft thou Henry with for more!" 
HENRY. 


TO HENRY.—No. II. 


Incenvous Henry! may thy fong, 
When pour’d on Clara's lift’ning ear, 
In fofteft accents from thy tongue 
The moft perfuafive telbeenes bear ; 
With winning fmiles the beauteous fair, 
Thy ardent eloquence approve ; 
And every {peaking feature wear 
The foft attractive charm of love; 
May facred friendfhip, ferious power ! 
Exulting, blefs the youthful choice ; 
With liberal hand each paffing hour 
Improve, andcrown your virtuous joys. 
Nor deem thy Clara’s heart congeal'd 
As fnows within the theltering grove ; 
Sure every cold refolve muft yield 
To Henry’s melting lays of love. 
STELLA. 


s 


Destruction of the Army of Cambyses in 
the Sande of the sert. 


Wu EN Heaven’s dread juftice {mites 
in crimes o’ergrown 

The blood-nurfed Tyrant on his purple 
throne, 





Gnomes! 








Gnomes! your bold forms unnumber’d 
arms outftretch, 
And urge the vengeance o’er the guilty 


wretch.— 

Thus when Cambyfes Jed his barbarous 
hofts 

From Perfia’s rocks to Egypt’s tremb- 
ling coafts, 

Defiled each hallowed fane, and facred 
wood, 

And, drank with fury, fwell’d the Nile 
with blood ; 

Ss proud banner o’er the Theban 

ates, 
And pour’d deftruction through her hun- 


dred gates ; ‘ 
In dread divifions march’d the marfhall’d 
bands 


And {warming armies blacken’d all the 
lands 


By Memphis thefe to Ethiop’s fultry 
plains, 

And thofe to Hammon’s fand-incireled 
fanes.— 

Slow as they pafs’d, the indignant tem- 
ples frown’d, 

Low curfes muttering from the vaulted 
ground ; 

Long ailes of Cyprefs waved their deep- 
en'd glooms, 

And quivering fpeétres grinn'’d amid the 
tombs ; 

Prophetic whifpers breathed from 
Sphinx’s tongue, 

And Memnon’s lyre with hollow mur- 
murs rung; 

Burft fromeach id expiring groans, 

And darker fhadows ftretch’d their 
len, *d cones.— 

Day after day their deathful route they 
fteer 


Luft in the ‘van, and rapine in the rear. 


Gnomes ! as they march’d, you hid the 

gather’d fruits, 

The bladed grafs, fwect grains, and 
mealy roots ; 

Scared the tired quails, that journey’d 
o’er their heads, 

Retain’d the locufts in their earthy beds; 

Bade on your fands no night-born dews 


diftil, ’ 
Stay’d with vindiftive hands the fcanty 
rill.— ” 
Loud o’er the camp the Fiend of Famine 
thrieks, 
Calls all her brood, and champs her 
hundred beaks ; 
O’er ten fquare leagues her pennons 
broad ex 


And twilight fwims upon the fhudderi 
fand; a 


Perch’d on her creft the Griffin Difcord 
clings, 








And Giant Murder rides between her 


wings; 

Blood from each clotted hair and horny 

ill, 

And guswere of tears in blended ftreams 
diftil ; 

High-poifed in air her fpiry neck fhe 
bends, 

Rolls her keen eye, her dragon-claws 
extends, 

Darts from above, and tears at each 
fell {woop 

With iron fangs the decimated troop. 


Now o’er their head the whizzing 
whirlwinds breathe, 
And the live defert pants, and heaves 
beneath ; 
Tinged ae he crimfon fun, vaft columns 


Of eddying fands, and waramid the fies, 

In red arcades the billowy plain fur- 
round, 

And ron. turrets dance upon the 
ground. ' 

—Long ranks in vain their fhining 
blades extend, 

To Demon-Gods their knees unhallow’d 


bend, 
Wheel in wide circle, form in hollow 


f{quare, 

And now they front, and now they fly 
the war, 

Pierce the deaf tempeft with lamenting 
cries, 

Prefs their h’d lips, and clofe their 
blood-fhot eyes. 

—Gnomes! o’er the wafte you led your 


myriad powers, 

Climb’d on the whirls, and aim’d the 
flinty fhowers !— 

Onward refiftlefs rolls the infuriate 


urge, 
Clouds follow clouds, and mountains 
mountains urge ; 
Wave over wave the driving defert 
fwims, 
Burfts o’er their heads, inhumes their 
ftruggling limbs ; 
Man mounts on man, on camels camels 


ruth, 
Hofts march o’er hofts, and nations na- 
tions crufh,— 
Wheeling in air the winged iflands fall, 
And one great earthy ocean covers all !— 
Then ceafed the ftorm,—Night bow'd 


his Ethiop brow 
To earth, and liiten’d te the groans be- 
low,— 


Grim Horror fhook,—awhile the living 
hill 

Heaved with convulfive throes,—and all 
was ftill! DARWIN. 
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N orHinc authentic has tranfpired 
fince our laft, concerning our fituation 
prea France. wank a are 
Rill engaged in the purfuit of mea- 
fures competed with, or eas to the 
f{peedily placing the country in a proper 
paren defence. Addreffes from c 
rations and affociations of private citi- 
zens continue to flow in from every quar- 
ter of the Union, and exprefs the deep 
intereft felt by the community in the 
prefent ferious fituation of public affairs, 
and the fupport which the adminiftra- 
tion may expec in cafe of emergency. 
—The fum of one million four hundred 
and eleven thoufand feven hundred and 
ninety-eight dollars have been, within 
a few days, appropriated by law for the 
military eftablifhment for the year one 
thoufand feven hundred and ninety-eight, 
the pay and fubfiftence of the officers 
and men; bounties and premiums ; the 
cloathing, hofpital, ordnance, quarter- 
mafter’s and Indian departments; the 
defenfive proteGion of the frontiers ; the 
contingent expences of the War depart- 
ment, and the payment of military pen- 
fions; to be paid and difcharged out of 
the furplus of the revenue and income 
beyond the appropriations heretofore 
charged thereon to the end of the pre- 
fent year.—The late prompt, liberal, and 
voluntary offers of loans of fhips of war, 
promife a grand addition to the Federal 
navy, and indicate the facility with 
which an Suey op of revenue may, 
when neceflary, be effected. 


The merchants of this city met on 
Monday laft at the City Tavern :—Mr. 
Latimer was in the chair, and 

Mr. John Donnaldfon, Secretary. Mefirs. 
Jofeph Anthony, David H. Conyngham, 
Daniel Smith, James Crawford, and 
° Smith were inted a Committee 
ee fubferiptons for the purpofe 
of building and equipping two fhips, 
not exceeding five h tons each, 
to be loaned to the Government of the 
United States:—And it was Refolved 
that as foon as forty thoufand dollars 
are fubfcribed, the committee fhall call 
the fubfcribers together for the fe 
of taking the meafures for com- 
pleting the object of the fubfcription.— 
At a meeting held on Wed y, the 
following gentlemen were eleéed a com- 
mittee to fupexintend the building of the 
two fthips to be offered for the fervice of 
Government : viz. Thomas Fitzfimons, 
James Crawford, Jofeph Sinims, Daniel 


Smith, Thomas M. Willing, in W. 
Jones, and James Yard. aang 

Seventy thousand Dollars were fub{cri- 
bed on laft Thurfday, for the above 
purpofe—The fub{cription was then itill 
open. 

At a meeting of a number of the citi- 
zens of the city and liberties of Phila- 
delphia, above the age prefcribed by law 
for the performance of militia duty, 
convened in confequence of previous ad- 
vertifements, at Mr. Dunwoody’s in 
Market ftreet, on Wednefday the 13th 
inftant, to take into confideration the 
prefent critica! fituation of public affairs, 
and deliberate on the method by which 
they may beft contribute to the public 
defence, Col. James Read was appointed 
Chairman, and Jared Ingerfol, Efq. 
Secretary. The obje& of the meeting 
was explained by Mr. Ingerfol. A pro- 
pofal was unanimoufly agreed to, pro- 
viding for the fupplying themfelves with 
arms and ammunition; for their choof- 
ing officers ; for their being commiffion- 
ed by the Executive, and making a ten- 
der of the affociation for the defence 
and prefervation of the city and liber- 
ties; for their voluntarily offering them- 
felves (health permitting) under the di- 
rection of the Executive, to repel inva- 
fion and fupport the civil authority ; and 
for adminiitering to the comfort and re- 
lief of the families of the militia and 
volunteers of the city and liberties, if 
drafted or ordered to actual fervice at a 
diftance from home.—On motion of Mr. 
Hollingfworth, feconded by Mr. Tilgh- 
man, a committee was appointed in 
each ward of the city and liberties, for 
the purpofe of handing the affociation 
about to the citizens. 


Two committees, one from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the other from 
the officers of the late army and navy, 
met in the city of New York, at the 
Tontine Coffee Houfe, on the 6th inftant. 
Having taken into confideration the fitu- 
ation of the port and faid city, and being 
of opinion that meafures ought imme- 
diately to be taken to improve the de- 
fences of the fame, they recommended the 
citizens of each ward to ailemble therein 
on Friday at 12 o’clock, at certain {pe- 
cified places, and to appoint in each 
ward three perfons as a committee to 
meet the committees above mentioned, in 
order to devife and adopt fuch meafures 
as they t judge expedient and necef- 
fary in aid of thoie adopted by the Go- 

vernment 
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vernment for the immediate defence of 
the faid port and city. 
~ Boston, Yune 9.—The following mef- 
- fage from the Governor of Maffachufetts 
has been lately delivered to the Houfe of 
Reprefentatives of that ftate:—* I have 
received a letter from James M*Henry, 
Efq. Secretary at War, in which he flates, 
that owing to the failure of a contraé, 
the Government of the United States are 
unable to fupply the cannon neceffary 
for the upper battery of the frigate Con- 
ftitution, and requefting the loan of a 
number of cannon now ufelefs on Caftle 
Iland, which were defigned for fhip’s 
ufe, and are improper for that fortrefs. 
The Secretary engages to return them as 
foon as others can be procured, and in 
the mean time to order a number of 32 
pounders round from Providence to Bof- 
ton, for the defence of the town and 
harbour. This letter I have directed the 
Secretary to lay before you, and have no 
doubt the requeft will be complied with, 
if in your judgment it can be done con- 
fiftently with the fafety of the harbour 
of Bofton.” 

The recruiting for the frigate Confti- 
tution goes on brifkly at Bofton. 

A number of brafs field pieces, of 

twelve caliber, arrived in this 
city, on the 13th inflant from Albany. 
' Appointments by Authority.—Chrifto- 
pher Raymond Perry, of Rhode-Ifland, 
and Richard Valentine Morris, of New- 
York, to be captains in the navy. 

William Turner, of Virginia, 2d fur- 
geon’s mate of the United States frigate. 

Wright, of New-Jerfey, fur- 
geon’s mate of the fhip Delaware. 

The Secretary of War was examining 
the arfenals and fortifications in New 
York, a few days ago. 

John Jay is, by a majority of 2380 
votes, re-elected governor of New-York. 

At New York feveral perfons who 
were concerned in the diitufbances at 
the jail in that city, have been fentenced 

_to hard labour for eighteen months. 


On Saturday the oth inftant in the af- 
ternoon, the brick femi-circular building 
a iated for work-fhops, in the New 
Jail yard, was difcovered to be on fire. 
In the garret of the building which was 
deftroyed, there were large quantities of 
mofs and curled hair, into ci t parts 
of which it is fuppofed that one or more 
of the criminals conveyed fire, as it broke 
out in feveral places at the fame time.— 
When firft difcovered, the were 
conduéting the prifoners to their apart- 
ments for the night; feveral made an 
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attempt to efcape, but by the exertions 
and courage of the keepers they were all 
foon fecured. What confirms the opinion 
of the fire’s being intended, is the cir- 
cumftance of a number of the criminals 
having been recently detected in a vari- 
ety of deep laid fehemes for effecting 
their efcape, and their having at length 
declared that they would not be foiled 
in ali their defigns. The houfe in which 
are the folitary cells, fortunately did not 
take fire, though it was in confiderable 
danger. ‘The criminals confined in the 
cells were immediately removed. Much 
praife is due to feveral citizens, who 
voluntarily flationed themfelves at the 
weftern gate to prevent the efcape of any 
of the prifoners.—The whole of the 
roof, all the windows, three-fourths of 
the floor, and the greater part of the 
machinery, tools, materials, &e. ufed 
by the various artizans employed there- 
in were deftroyed. 
——— 
MARRIED, 


On the 5th inftant, by the Rev. Dr. 
Green, Captain James Leander Cathcart, 
to Mifs Jane Banker Woodfide, daughter 
of Mr. John Woodfide, both of this city. 

On the 5th inftant, by the Rev. Mr. 
Jones, Captain Robert Charlton, to Mifs 
Eliza Moore, of this city.. 

On the 7th inftant, by the Reverend 
Dr. Green, Dr. Bowman Hendry, of Had- 
donfield, New-Jerfey, to Mifs Eliza Duf- 
field, daughter of Dr. Samuel Duffield, 
of this city. 

On the 12th inftant, by the Rev. Mr. 
Uitick, Captain George Dixon, to Mifs 
Elizabeth Ettinger. 

At Straatiburg, Materine Livingfton, 
Efq. to Mils Margaret Lewis, daughter 
of Morgan Lewis, Efq. all of the State 
of New-York. - 

——— 
DIED, 


At Mercerfburg, on the 18th ult. in 
the 23d year of his age, Mr. John 
Campbell. 

At his feat im Shippenfburg, on the 
2oth ult. Captain’ Matthew Scott, aged 
56 years. 

At Chamberfburg, on the 21ft ult. Mifs 
Rebecca Shannon, daughter of Mr. 
‘Thomas Shannon, of that place. 

On the 5th inftant, Mr. Benjamin 
Jones, merchant. 

On the gth inftant, William Seaton, 
Efq. merchant, of New-York. 

On the oth inftant, in Germantown, 
to which place the retired for health, 
Mifs Mary Wallace, in the arf year of 
her age. 





